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LONG ISLAND, STATEN ISLAND, 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY, 


Connecting with One Million Stations 











throughout the country. 
















TELEPHONE CO., 
160 Market Street, NEWARK, N. - 7 


Sete é ICATES of The Audit Company 

of New York covering accounting and 
physical examinations of properties are ac- 
cepted by financial houses in the United States 
and abroad end are often made the basis of 
underwriting agreements involving large sums 
of money. 


The Audit Company 


Aids clients to determine proper plans for 
stock and bond capitalization. 

Arbitrates upon cc aflicting financial interests 
of industrial firms and companies, pro- 
viding a fair basis for consolidation, 

May be consulted for advice on any subject 
requiring knowledge of correct com- 
mercial practice. 

May be named in mortgages covering indus- 
trial and other bonds—in cases of special 
agreements which safeguard the lien or 
income—to certify whether such provi- 
sions are being carried out. 


THe AupitT COMPANY OF NEw York 


QUEEN BUILDING, N Y. Lire Bourtprine, 
Cedar and William Sts., LaSalle and Monroe Sts., 

New York City. Chicago. 
Arnoave Bipa., 15th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Visible 
Writing 

Ths writing on the Underwood is 
visible all the time. It is strong as the 
strongest and perfectly simple, practical 
and durable. Highest Awards every. 
where. 

WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO, 


218-220 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in al) the principal cities. 


$ 
$ 
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WITH LATEST Lal 


As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TTELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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The Summer’s Most Notable Fiction 
SO FAR PUBLISHED 





Miss OVERTON’S new novel 


A nne Ca rmel Published this week 


Miss GERTRUDE OveRrtTON’s earlier novel, ‘‘ The Heritage 

of Unrest,” showed a surprising power of comprehen- 

sion of unusual conditions, fully equalled in this intensely 

alive, intensely human story of Canadian village life. 
Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller. Cloth, $1.50 





Little Novels by Favorite Authors 
Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S MR. KEEGAN’S ELOPEMENT 


Published this week 


Mr. F. M. CRAWFORD’S MAN OVERBOARD! sust Pustisiea 

Mr. OWEN WISTER’S PHILOSOPHY 4 am tis 20th Thousand 
Each is tastefully bound in pocket size, illustrated, and contains a brief sketch of 
the author. Price per volume, 50 cents 





WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN’S 
SOUTHERN LovE STORY Published last week 


A Gentleman of the South 


A memory of the Black Belt. A rarely consistent, characteristic and sympathetic 
picture of the typical Southern life half a century ago, with which the whole decora- 
tion of the book is exquisitely in keeping. Cloth, $1.50 


People of the Whirlpool  (seana zzition) 


FROM THE EXPERIENCE BoOK OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE (Sarbara) 
Illustrated with eight full-page plates. Cloth, $1.50 
“ The whole book is delicious, with its wise and kindly humor, its just perspective of 
the true values of things, its clever pen pictures of people and customs, and its 
healthy optimism for the great world in general.”—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 


The Kempton-Wace Letters c4nonymoxs) 


“There need be no hesitation in classing this unique little volume among the few 
contributions to the year’s fiction that deserve serious consideration.” — 
The Commercial Advertiser. 





On net books ordered from the publisher carriage is an extra charge 
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V ANTED,—Business and professional men to represent us on 
a definite guarantee es 'T ere ive ofr, experience, references. 
AD & CO.. New York. 





Romeike’s °'Surca" 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 

about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 

to be “up to date.” Every newspaper and periodicai of im- 

gemence in the United States and Europe is searched. 
‘erms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” joun Prestann 


ConTENTs —Why was a New Church inaugurated a 
naneres years ago 7, "The Lord’s Second Coming an ac- 
complished fact. ae! Ins mnereen 905 and Interpretation of 
the Word of God.— od: How to under- 
stand the Divine Trinite without dividing the Divine Un- 
ity.—Man a Spiritual Being ruined by Sin —How did ae 
Lord Jesus Christ save Man !—The Resurrection : How and 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgment: When, Where, 
and How is Man Judged t—Heaven and Hell.—25 Cents. 


Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book 
Rooms, 3 W. 2th St., New York City. Send for Catalogue 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekiy Magnaine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of aniatitien. Payable in advance: one year, 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56a year extra. 








Order for the Grange of an address shouid be received one 


week before change © take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of —_ manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelo 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsi le 
for their return. Authors should preserve a cory. 


EDUCATION 





New fngland 
Cons SE RVATORY 
— OF MUSIC 


orm Mass. 


All the advantages of the finest and most completely 
equipped Conservatory building in the world, the at- 
mosphere ofa recognized center of Art and Music and 
association with the masters in the Profession are 
offered students at the New England Conservatory of 
Music. Thorough work in all departments of music. 
Courses can be arranged in Elocution and Oratory. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
Ali particulars and year book will be sent on application. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Gortineste ty its to Smith, Vassar, Welles- 
lev Wells t. re — grounds. Golf, 
ket Ball, Tennis, ield Hoc 


7s E. P. Underhill, “Te teks Lowell, Mass 














Massacuvusetts, Norton. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR Pyone a WOMEN 


Rev. Gamom. V. Coz, 
a ser ns Sept Am? saan college preparatory, 
with advanced courses ch thigh school graduates and others. Art 
and meee Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New b J yey with resident instructor; tennis, basket- 
ball, pane F- ey, golf. Steam and electricity. Location health- 
ful and beautiful, eithin thirty miles of Bos ‘on. For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton, Mass. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL 


A school for boys. High wy ation. Eoke teow 
nasium. Scholarships. ye be school life. Am 
leals. Descriptive pampblet, with meng e retully executed reall 
eae illustrations, sent free on reques 
Dr. G. K. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hill«, Mass. 








ILLINOIS 
Todd Seminary for Boys. 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 56th year. 
Nose Hit, Principal. WoopstTock, ILL. 








MAINE 


WW IL.DMEHIELE! Fourth Season 
A boys’ camp in the SEBAGO LAKE REGION, MAINE. 
Eight, weeks of outdoor life with the comradeship of Toot fet 

bred leaders ae high frase boys. Send for illustrated book et 

% sevine, te ‘ ODMAN, Ph.B., Friends School, 
ence, R. I. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


ABBOT ACADEMY “is:°" 


Graduate, elective and college preparatory courses for girls. Fine 
situation and buildings. Complete modern - men Tennis, 
basket ball, field hockey, golf, riding. Persona ntion of teach- 
ers. Address ‘Abbot Academy. 


LASELL SEMINARY 
Auburndale, Mass. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a liberal arts course planned wholly for young women, 
adding its specialty of Household Economics. Boston Masters 
of Music and Art. Annex department of household practice a 
decided success. For catalogue, address 

c C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton, Albemarle Road. 


The Fessenden School for Young Boys. 


Will open Sept. 23d. Boarding School of high grade. Prepares 
for Phillips Exeter Acoteny ond other secondary schools. Boys 
received as young as8. Highest references. Send for pamphlet. 





NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey, Blairstown. 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. Jo J. Blair 


Fi axe P Prepares for any American College. New 
~- — and Swimming Povl. Cam 50 acres. 
Joun C. SHARPE, A.M., D.D., cipal. 








New Jersey. Montc'air, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy’s personality is studied and methods applied 
that will a ye most to his future interests in college or 
business. U. rmy [ Gymnasium. SJliealthful location 
For —- AS, shee S OHN G. oVicak, A.M., Headmaster. 


NEW YORK 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 
For Catalogue, address 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General ma College Preparatory Courses. 


recreation groun 
Riverside Drive, S5th and eek St«., New Ye York City. 








THE PRESIDENT. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Opens Oct. 5. 





New York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL £98, 


Terms $700. Fall term begins September 24th, 1903, 
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PENFIELD-SNYDER CLASSES fion:*tnaivla 


ra- 

dual 

. Home for three or four girls higher branches. 
$450-500. ™ Misses SNY. DEL Watertown, | i 2 





OHIO 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami Val- 
ley. of south-western Ohio, one hour from Cin- 
cinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express routes. 
Full classical courses and many electives. 
Superior advantages in Art. Piano, Voice and 
Violin. Campus of sixty-five acres. ®pecial at- 
tention to physical cuiture. Forty-ninth year 
begins Sept. 9. 1903, 

Number limited to 200. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


OBER LIN 


Theological Seminarv 
jist year opens Sept. 28. Strong courses with special advantages 
in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohie. 


———————————————— 
TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
FOR RENT.— peri *Bromeviie, NOY. a0 


minutes from Grand Central Station. Apply to C. T. BUR- 
RETT, Bronxville, N. Y., enclosing advertisement. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental paticnts received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before coats. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 


BAY VIEW HOUSE, 


Shelter Island Heights, N. Y.—A Select Family Hotel. Open 
from May to Oct. Located on Peconic Bay. Golf, tennis, and all 
sports. For particulars address, C. M. WROY, Manager. 


PINE BLUFF INN, Point Pleasant, Ocean Co., N. J. 


Two hours from New York. Fifth season. First-class family 
hotel, situated in large grove of pine trees on banks of beautiful 
Manasquan River near the ocean; still water and surf bathing, 
golf, tennis, wheeling, croquet, ———— Opens May 2th. Since 
first season has been full to capeetty after July ist. Write for par- 
ticulars and circular. ALTER P. BEERS, Manager. 


























LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND. 


Coolest Resort near New York City. 


Long Beach Hotel 


OPENS JUNE ‘27. A. E. DICK, Prop. 


Also proprietor of the Hotel Grenoble, 5éth St. and 7th Ave., New 
York, where advance engagements can be made. 





MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two Heurs trom New York by Harlem Railroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 ft. elevation. 
N. 8. HOWE. L, A. TWOROGER, Asst. Mer. 
Post Office Addrees, Pawling, New York. 
Circulars, etc. at Scofield’s, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


VACATION RESORTS 


Along the North Shore of Long Island Sound, at 
the charming inland locations of Connecticut, and 
among the Berkshires and Litchfield Hills, reached 
by the finest through and suburban train service 
running out of New York. Send 2-cent stamp to 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
Room No. 3, Grand Central Station, New York, or 
to Passenger Department, New Haven, for de- 
scriptive books and lists of hotels, boarding houses, 
rates for board, and passenger fares. 


NEW PLIMPTON HOTEL, 


Watch Hill, Rhode Island. 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER. 


Many improvements including 
Suites with Private Baths. 











ENTIRELY NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Surf and Still Water Bathing, Boating, Fishing, 
Golf, Tennis, Etc. For descriptive booklet, 


Address THOMAS PARKES, Prop., 
New York City Address, Hotel Hamilton, 132 W. 45th St. 














“THE INVITATION OF A GOMMUNITY ” 


MACHIASPORT 


On 
HISTORIG MAGHIAS BAY, MAINE 


Appeals especially to the man with a long vacation, 
quiet and unostentatious place for himself and family. rye 
strength and rest during the months of July and August. 


For particulars and all information address 


MACHIASPORT IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 
MAGHIASPORT, ME. 





INTERV ALE HOUSE white Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the 
| midst of the most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. 


| Hotel perfectly appointed; lighted with electricity; open fire places, 
steam heat; many rooms with private baths; telegraph and long dis- 


tance telephone, 


Send for illustrated booklet, 


Or A. H. BUCK, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


Excellent Golf Links. Special rates for June. 
H. S. MUDGETT. Intervale, N. H. 
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CHARLES E. LELAND 


formerly of Windsor Hotel, N Y.; Delevan, Albany; Clar- 
endon, Saratcga; World’s Inn, Chicago, and Childwold, Adi- 
rundacks, takes pleasure in announcing that he will open 
May 28, 1903, and continue until November the new and ele- 
gant 





LAKE CH PLAIN i 
Summer | “Fie GREEN MOUNTAINS | 
] d 
Homes | foteis'and boarding ‘houses. Board 
in $4.10 per week and upward. Mailed ior 
4c. posiage. 
Vermont | 4: -ESPLESTONE. 9,6; Ary. 








| SUNSET PARK INN 








A most fashionable and first-class, up-to date hotel in 
every respect, with grandest views in America. 


SUNSET PARK, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Address F Scofield, New York Office, Metropolitan Bldg., 


1 Madison Avenue. 


BISHOP SATTERLEE of Washington, D. C., whose summer 
church and cottage are near by, says: “ unset Park, taken all in 
all, has grandest views in Catskill Mountains.” 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, ew York. «= « 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 


The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason- 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
a secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 











WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LHYLAND LIN =&. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL 
Immense new steamers. Ist Cabin, $50 Winter Seasou, 
5 Sammer Season; round trip discount. 
inifredian, June 20. | Canadian, July 4. | Devonian, a 4 18. 
Bohemian June 27. Cestrian, July 11. | Winifredian, July 25. 





F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., 
General Agents. Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. H. & 8. R. R. and connections, 
From Grand Centra! Station. 





Leave By way of Due, 

$8:00 A.M., Hartford and Willimantic, 2:00 P.M. 
9:00 A.M., Springfield and Worcester, 3:30 P.M. 
10:00 A.M.. ttNew London and Providence, 3:00 P.M. 
+10:02 A.M., *New London and Providence, 4:30 P.M. 
12:00 M., Springheld and Worcester, 5:40 P.M. 
1:00 P.M., ttNew London and Providence, 6:00 P.M. 
1:02 P.M., *New London and Providence, 7:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M.., Hartford and Willimantic, 8:00 P.M. 
8:00 P.M.. *New London and Providence, 9:00 P.M 
4:00 P.M., *Springfield and Worcester, 10:00 P.M 
+5:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 11:00 P.M. 
t11:00 P.M., Springfield and Worcester, 6:15 A.M. 
12:00 P.M., *New London and Providence, 6:27 A.M. 
$12:02 A.M., *New London and Providence. 6:57 A.M. 


*Dally, including yee 5 tStops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York and Bos- 
ton, $7, including parlor car seat. 
Through parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and by same route. 


C.T. HEMPSTEAD Gen. Pass. Agent. 

















PEQUOT HOUSE 


and 22 Cottages 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


On Long Island sound 
FAMOUS | YACHTING MACADAM 
HARBOR | HEADQUARTERS DRIVES 


500 Guests. Opens June 17th 
Write for COTTAGE LIFE AT PEQUOT 
WM. H. HAGER, . Prop. 


Health and Pleasure 


during the hot summer can be had at moderate cost 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. Y., 
on the New York, Ontario & Western Railway. Physicians 
heartily recommend this region as one of great natural 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. 2,000 feet above the 
sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk. No Malaria or 
Mosquitoes and within three hours’ ride from New York. 
Send 8 cents for postage to the undersigned, or call and get 
free at offices low, the SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK, ** SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of 
over 900 Hotels, Farm and Boarding Houses, with their lo- 
cations, rates of board, facilities, attractions, &c. 

IN NEW YORK: 141, 165, 167, 425, 1354, 1870 Broadway ;3 
Park Place; 287 and 289 4th Av. ; 245 Columbus Av.: 153 
East 125th St. ; 273 West 125th St. ; 1825th Av. ; ticket offices 
Franklin and 42d St. Ferries, 

IN BROOKLYN : 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St. ; 390 Broad- 


way ; Eagle Office. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 56 Beaver Ss , N. Y. 


— —~— 
a 





























Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT = HEGK YOUR 
EXPRESS 00. So BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- 
nections. Telephone, 2966 38th St. 

Branch offices throughout New York and 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. 





Virginia 
Mountain Resorts 


On the line of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Most healthful region in which 
te spend the heated term . . . 


Virginia Hot Springs, Greenbrier White Sulphur 
Springs, Warm Springs, Healing Springs, Rockbridge 
um Springs and Alleghany Hotel, Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chal B 
Springs and other well known resorts. 


eate Springs, Natural Bridge, Salt Sulphur 


Descriptive Resort Pamphlets and Summer Homes folders may 
be obtained at C. & O. offices, 362 and 1354 Broadway, New York, and 
principal agencies of connecting lines. or by addressing: 


H.W FULLER G. P. A., Washington, D.C. 
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5 AY torado 
Z Back — 


From Chicago, every day, July 1 to Io, 
inclusive. Return limit, August 31, 1903. 
These are some of the inducements to spend 














a vacation among the Rockies offered by the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and 
Union Pacific Line. 


You can leave Chicago at 10.25 any evening 
and enjoy a quick, comfortable trip to 
Colorado. Standard sleeping cars and free 
reclining chair cars from Union Station, 
Chicago, to Union Station, Denver. 
Additional information on request. 


F. A. MILLER, 


General Passenger Agent, 


CHICAGO. 


Thirty Dollars, Chicago to Colorado and back, on other days 
during the Summer, via the same line. 
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WILLIAMS stick” 


Commends itself to travelers by 
land or sea, on account of its con- 
venience, compactness, luxury and 
economy. 25¢. of a'l druggists, 

THE J. B, WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 















The Best 


TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel weak, 


sleep does not rest and the digestion 
and appetite are poor, there is no rem- 
edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


cid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small 


Horsford’s 
A 


bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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The Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets 


ss BOSTON 
Near Back Bay Stations 


European and American Plans 


A MODERN HOTEL, particularly 

adapted to transient guests, Easy 
of access to all parts of the city and 
suburbs. Electric cars pass the door. 
Cuisine unexcelled. 


Peculiarly Attractive to Ladies Travelling Alone 
JOHN A. SHERLOCK 























Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrosone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 

As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer naturally cures the trouble. 

Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 10c, to cover actual 

postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 
cient to prove to your entire satisfaction the claims here 
made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


Qt. Clestranctan’ 


DEPT. E., 57 PRINCE ST., NEW YORK 





GLYCOZONE cures dyspepsia and 
stomach troubles, 
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Survey of the World 


The President returned 
to Washington on thie 
evening of the 5th inst. 
in fine spirits and excellent health. 
In sixty-six days le had traveled iiiore 
thah 14,000 niiles. by rail and made 265 
speeches—At the end of his sixty- 
mile horseback ride from Laramie to 
Cheyenne, on the oth tilt., he alighted 
at a speaker’s stand in the public square 
and there, clad in the riding costtime of 
the plains, addressed an audience of 20,- 
ooo people. Remaining in Cheyentie 
overt Sunday, he heard a sermon on 
“ Strenuousness ” in the morning, and 
visited Senator Warren's ranch in the 
afternoon. On Monday, the Ist, he en- 
joyed an exhibition of cowboys’ skill and 
strength. The boldest “rough riders ” 
of Wyoming vied with each other in sub- 
duing bucking horses and roping wild 
Texas steers. Here the people gave to 
Mr. Roosevelt a fine horse and a gold 
mounted saddle. In Iowa, the President 
made short addresses at Denison (Sec- 
retary Shaw’s home) and Dubuque, 
highly commending the Senators and 
Representatives of the State. Arriving 
at Freeport, Ill., on the morning of the 
3d, he dedicated there a monument 
erected on the site of the Lincoln-Douglas 
debate of 1858, saying in his address: 


“In all history I do not believe that there is 
to be found an orator whose speeches will last 
as enduringly as certain of the speeches of Lin- 
coln. And in all history, with the sole excep- 
tion of the man who founded the republic, I do 
not think there will be found another statesman 
at once so great and so single hearted in his 
devotion to the welfare of his people. We can- 


End of Mf: 
Roosevelt’s Totir 


not too highly honor him. And the highest 
way in which we can honor him is to see that 
our homage is not only homage of words; that 
to loyalty of words we join loyalty of the heart, 





and that we pay honot to the mientory of 
Abrahani Lincoin by so conducting ourselves, 
by so cartying otifselves as citizetis of this re- 
public that wé shall hand dowti undiminished 
to our children and our children’s children the 
heritage wé received ftom the men who upheld 
the statesmanship of Lincoln in the couricil and 
who niade good the soldiership of Grant in the 
field.” 
At Rockford he dedicated a Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Memorial Hall; and in Pontiac 
a pouring rain did not prevent him froti 
performing a similar duty with respect 
to a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument. 
Brief addresses weré made at Autfora 
and Joliet. At Dwight by pressing an 
electric button he opened a new hotel. 
The Mayor, a Democrat, remarked to 
the audience that he regarded Mr. Roose- 
velt as the ideal Americati atid would 
support him in 1904: The train stopped 
for four hours at Springfield, Ill. Speak- 
ing to a Veterans’ Association at the 
Lincoln Monument, the President said: 
“It seems to me eminently fitting that the 
guard around the tomb of Lincoln should be 
composed of colored soldiers. It was my own 
good fortune at Santiago to serve beside col- 
ored troops. A man who is good enough to 
shed his blood for his country is good enough 
to be given a square deal afterward. More 
than that no man is entitled to, and less than 
that no man shall have.” 


A longer address was made at the dedi- 
cation of the new State Arsenal. The 
men of Lincoln’s generation, Mr. Roose- 
velt said, had not a life of ease. He en- 
vied no man a life of ease, and he felt 
little but contempt for a man whose ideal 
was to lead such a life. We should «>- 
proach the problems of to-day in the 
spirit that moved Lincoln and his asso- 
ciates and followers: 


“Upon the success of the experiment of free 
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government, conducted in a spirit of orderly 
liberty, here on this continent, depends not-only 
the welfare of this nation, but depends the 
future of free government in the entire world. 
It behooves us not to exult in our privileges, 
but soberly to realize our responsibilities. 
Hitherto republics have failed. Sometimes 
control of the Government slipped into the 
hands of an oligarchy; sometimes it slipped 
into the hands of a mob. In either case the 
result was the same. Either form of perver- 
sion of the governmental principle spelled 
death and ruin to the country. This Govern- 
ment wil! succeed because it must and shall 
be kept true to the principles for which the men 
of Lincoln’s generation fought. This is not 
and never shall be a Government of a plutcc- 
racy. This is not and never shall be a Govern- 
ment of a mob. It is a Government of liberty 
by and through the law.” 


The President added that whenever any 
executive undertook to enforce the law, 
he was entitled to the support of all de- 
cent men, rich or poor. “If he is worth 
his salt he will enforce the law, whether 
he gets this support or not.” That night 
he arrived in Indianapolis. While he was 
speaking there, some one shouted from 
an overlooking window: “ The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen is for 
Roosevelt.” “I know it,” replied the 
President, “‘I feel that Indiana is solid 
for me.” From that city the journey to 
Washington was made almost without a 
stop. 


a 
The Ohio Ohio's Republican Conven- 
tion was a very harmonious 
Convention 


meeting. The candidate for 
Governor, unanimously nominated, is 
Myron T. Herrick, of Cleveland. In his 
opening address, Senator Hanna (tem- 
porary chairman), warmly commended 
President Roosevelt and his administrfa- 
tion. Referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
promise at Buffalo, that he would “ carry 
out the policies of President McKinley,” 
and pointing to the fulfillment of that 
promise, the Senator declared that “ the 
young, heroic President” had shown 
“the most patriotic, unselfish and ener- 
getic devotion to the interests of the peo- 
ple and the principles of his party. No 
one can doubt,” he continued, “ his mo- 
tives or even his ambition. No one can 
place him in the category of a man whose 
ambition is greater than his patriotism.” 
The platform (adopted on the following 
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day) calls for Mr. Roosevelt’s nomina- 
tion in 1904. Senator Foraker (perma- 
nent chairman), in a long address, gave 
high praise to Senator Hanna, a few 
years ago the subject of abusive cartoons, 
but now standing “ in-the very front rank 
of the Senate’s most influential mem- 
bers,” and seeing virulent enemies trans- 
formed into admiring friends. “ We 
intend,” said he, “ to keep on re-electing 
him from time to time, just as long as 
he lives, and we hope he may live for- 
ever.” President Roosevelt was also 
to be elected, he added, because he had 
“surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his most confident and ardent 
friends.” The ranks of the Democracy 
were broken, but the Republicans, 
united, would nominate their candidate, 
go straight forward, “ and, if the Demo- 
crats don’t get out of the way, run over 
them.” Concerning the tariff, the plat- 
form opposes all attacks upon the pro- 
tective policy, and also says: 

“ Changing conditions and the possible bene- 
fits of reciprocity may call for timely readjust- 
ment of schedules, but protection as a prin- 
ciple and as a policy must be administered by 
the friends of American prosperity, and must 
not be sacrificed.” 


Combinations can be restrained, it is as- 
serted, by the enforcement of Republican 
laws, “ and without resort to the Demo- 
cratic plan of destroying all American 
industries through tariff revision or 
otherwise.” In conclusion, the Repub- 
licans of Ohio firmly support the Civil 
War amendments to the Constitution, 
and 


“_hold fast to the doctrine of equity every- 
where in the exercise of the elective franchise, 
maintaining that justice requires any State ex- 
cluding any of its citizens from the ballot to 
be proportionately reduced in its representa- 
tion in the Electoral College and the lower 
house of the National Congress.” 


& 


The Supreme Court has 
again decided, by a vote 
of 5 to 4, that the Con- 
stitution is not applied by its own force 
to newly acquired territory and that the 
application of it to such territory depends 
upon the action of Congress. After the 
adoption of the resolution annexing Ha- 
waii, but before the passage of the act 
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establishing a Territorial Government on 
the islands, Osaki Mankichi, a Japanese, 
was tried in Hawaii for murder, found 
guilty of manslaughter and sentenced to 
be imprisoned for twenty years. This 
was done under Hawaiian laws. The 
man had not been indicted, and the ver- 
dict was given by a majority of the jury. 
As our Constitution requires an indict- 
ment and the unanimous vote of a trial 
jury, an appeal was taken on the ground 
that the Constitution was applied at the 
time of annexation. The Court decided 
that the conviction of Osaki was legal. 
Justice Brown delivered the opinion, and 
those concurring were Justices Mc- 
Kenna, White, Day and Holmes. On the 
other side were Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justices Harlan, Brewer and Peckham. 
It will be observed that the dividing line 
is drawn now as it was in the Porto Rico 
and Philippine cases, Justices Day and 
Holmes holding the views of Justices 
Gray and Shiras, whom they succeeded. 
The Court’s opinion (by Justice Brown) 
holds that it was not the intent of Con- 
gress in the annexation resolution to in- 
terfere with the existing practice when 
such interference would imperil the peace 
and good order of the islands, although 
the resolution continued the existing leg- 
islation only when it was “not in con- 
flict with the Constitution of the United 
States.” The opinion does not take up 
the question of the power of Congress to 
annex territory without at the same time 
extending the Constitution over it. This 
question is considered, however, by Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justice Harlan, whose 
dissenting opinions were delivered with 
marked emphasis. The Chief Justice as- 
serts that the majority opinion is a 
usurpation of the law making power by 
the Court, owing to its rejection of the 
plain words of the resolution, and that 
immediately upon annexation the Consti- 
tution became the supreme law of Ha- 
waii. Justice Harlan expresses forcibly 
the same views. The Court’s opinion 
would mean, he says, that “ under the 
influence and guidance of commercialism 
this country has left the old ways of the 
fathers and :ntered a new way, in fol- 
lowing which the American people will 
lose sight of or become indifferent to 
those principles which have been sup- 
posed to he essential to true liberty.” 


The arrest of August 
W. Machen, Superin- 
tendent of the Free De- 
livery and Rural Delivery service, was 
followed last week by his indictment. 
Two of his subordinates—Thomas M. 
McGregor, of Nebraska, and C. Ells- 
worth Upton, of Maryland, who had 
been in the Department twelve years— 
have been arrested for receiving $8,000 
in bribes from Charles E. Smith, of Bal- 
timore, in connection with the purchase 
of mail pouches. The Government paid 
go cents apiece for these, and it is 
charged that 40 cents of this price went 
into the pockets of McGregor and Up- 
ton. It appears that many rural routes 
on which the receipts are almost noth- 
ing were established to win the favor of 
members of Congress. These routes 
may be discontinued. Immediately after 
the return of the President to Washing- 
ton the results of the investigation were 
laid before him by Postmaster-General 
Payne. The President desires that the 
inquiry shall be conducted with vigor 
and all possible thoroughness.—Ex-Post- 
master-General Charles Emory Smith, in 
a letter replying to the chargesof Seymour 
W. Tulloch concerning irregularities in 
the Washington Post Office, says that the 
allegations made by Tulloch at the time 
of his retirement were duly examined, 
and that the record of the investigation is 
on file. He denies that he refused an 
application from General Bristow for an 
investigation of Perry S. Heath’s con- 
duct, or that General Bristow made such 
an application. As to the alleged irregu- 
larities in the Washington office, he says: 

“T should not be altogether candid if I did 
not say that in some cases I was not convinced 
of the necessity or propriety of the transac- 
tions. These questionable transactions con- 
sisted for the most part of placing on the roll 
a few persons, the need of whose services was 
not clearly shown.” © 


Postal Service 
Investigation 


He adds that instructions were given that 


all improper acts should be remedied. 
Mr. Heath (formerly First Assistant 
Postmaster-General) also writes in re- 


_ply to Tulloch, denying that. he ever ap- 


pointed a person to office with the idea 
that the person should not give full and 


honest service. If women on the. rolls — 


were doing no work, he did not know it. 
Many additional employees were re- 
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quired during the Spanish War, and 
“some mistakes were, of course, made.” 
He was asked, he says, after Tulloch’s 
dismissal, to intercede for him, the lat- 
ter’s friends saying that he would pub- 
lish evidence of improprieties if he were 
not reinstated. He declined to assist 
Tulloch. In certain newspapers that pub- 
lish Tulloch’s charges in detail, by the 
side of this reply, it is pointed out that 
Tulloch shows the full official record 
concerning the appointment of women 
who were not required to work, of one 
Jones as “ physician to the Washington 
Post Office” at a salary of $1,700, and 
of various persons to visit Porto Rico 
and Cuba and inspect the postal service 
there. 
& 

Great losses of life and 
property were caused in 
the South, last week, by 
storms and floods. At noon, on the Ist, 
a tornado swept through Gainesville, 
Ga., wrecking many dwellings and stores 
and demolishing the two upper stories 
of the Gainesville Cotton mill, in which 
several hundred persons were at work. 
Thirty of these lost their lives, and 34 
persons were killed by the destruction of 
cottages belonging to another mill. The 
entire number of dead is about 100.— 
Early in the morning, on the 6th, the 
Pacolet River, in South Carolina, sud- 
denly rose thirty feet at Clifton and Paco- 
let, villages which have grown up around 
large cotton mills and are situated in a 
narrow valley below Spartanburg. There 
had been a cloudburst along the head- 
waters of the river, in the hills on the 
border of North Carolina. Great mills 
were swept away, and not less than 80 
lives were lost; 5,000 employees are out 
of work, and the value of property de- 
stroyed was $3,500,000.—In the West 
the crest of the river floods has moved 
from Kansas City to St. Louis, where 
the water on the 7th was higher than 
at-any time since 1858. At North To- 
peka, Kan., 40 lives are known to have 
been lost and 45 persons are missing. 
The dead at Kansas City may not exceed 
30, but there has been great loss of prop- 
erty there. Sixteen river bridges were 
carried away. On the Mississippi, above 
and below St. Louis, several levees have 
been broken.—During the week, large 
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tracts of forest were burning in the 
Adirondacks, New England and Canada. 
Many farm houses and two small vil- 
lages were destroyed in Maine, and the 
lodges and cottages of the Adirondacks 
were in danger. Some parts of New 
England and the Middle States had had 
less than an inch of rain in seven weeks, 
and the forests everywhere were dry as 
tinder. Smoke filled the air in New York 
and other Northeastern cities on the 
4th. There had not been so “ yellow” 
a day since September, 1881. Incoming 
steamships reported that they had en- 
countered the smoke 600 miles from the 
coast. The forest fires were checked by 
rains at the end of the week. 


& 


In the anthracite region 
a renewal of the great 
strike was threatened last 
week, owing to the refusal of the opera- 
tors’ three members of the Board of Con- 
ciliation to recognize the three members 
appointed by the miners. The miners’ 
representatives are the three District 
Presidents of the union, and they were 
appointed by the Executive Board of the 
districts. It was claimed by the compa- 
nies that the three should have been 
elected by a majority of the miners, non- 
union men included. They seemed to’ 
regard an acceptance of the three Presi- 
dents as a recognition of the union, which 
they desired to avoid. Judge Gray ex- 
pressed the opinion, however, that the 
miners had obeyed the requirements of 
the Commission’s decision, which was: 


“Tf there shall be a division of the whole 
region into three districts, in each of which 
there shall exist an organization representing 
a majority of the mine workers of such dis- 
trict, one of said Board of Conciliation shall 
be appointed by each of said organizations.” 


Labor 
Controversies 


The union miners will hold a convention 
on the 15th to decide upon their course. 
If they formally elect the three Presi- 
dents or approve the appointment of 
them, another suspension of work will 
probably be avoided—In New York, 
where the idle workmen in the building 
industry have already lost $14,000,000 in 
wages, committees representing each side 
agreed upon terms for a settlement last 
week, but the unions disapproved their 
committee’s action. Thereupon the 
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builders submitted a proposition for a 
board of arbitration in each trade, with 
a central court of appeals. This will 
probably be rejected, because it takes 
away the power of the walking delegate 
and tends to prevent the ordering of 
sympathetic strikes by the existing com- 
bination of unions.—In Chicago, a slight 
concession by the railroad companies ap- 
pears to have prevented a freight han- 
dlers’ strike; but much inconvenience 
has been caused by new strikes of the 
employees of restaurants, hotels and 
clubs.—After nine weeks’ idleness, the 
cotton mills in Lowell have been opened, 
and half of the 18,000 employees have 
returned to work. At the end of last 
week 100,000 employees of the textile 
factories in Philadelphia were still out, 
but it was thought that a compromise 
would be reached by granting the desired 
reduction of hours with the old pay per 
hour—The American Federation of 
Musicians has forbidden the hundreds of 
bands which it controls from playing in 
association with any band in the service 
of the Government. This will cause the 
withdrawal of several bands from service 
at the Princeton Commencement, where 
the Naval Academy Band is to play. 


& 


Mr. Chamberlain has 
invited 6,000 of his 
constituents to a gar- 
den party at his Birmingham residence, 
and it is expected that he will take this 
occasion to expound more in detail his 
scheme for an Imperial Zollverein. 
Meanwhile the indications are that he has 
before him a task of tremendous diffi- 
culty to carry the nation with him. WNat- 
urally the Liberal leaders are against 
him. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, and others 
have published letters denouncing his 
plan as merely veiled protection. The 
Daily News declares that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Mr. Goschen will both 
disavow Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, as 
will also the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 
Ritchie, Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Sel- 
borne. All the trades union leaders have 
pronounced themselves against him, and 
at their annual meeting at Doncaster the 
fifteen hundred delegates of the Co- 
operative Societies of the United King- 
«liom protested vigorously against “ tam- 
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peting with the free trade policy of this 
country by preferential tariffs.” As these 
societies include about 2,000,000 of the 
better class of workers, the protest of the 
delegates is highly significant. On the 
other hand, Mr. Chamberlain expresses 
a serene assurance that he can carry the 
workingmen of England with him. He 
has also received considerable encour- 
agement from the colonies. On. June 
4th a conference of the New Zealand 
Chambers of Commerce adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of preferential trade with 
Great Britain. In Melbourne, speaking 
before the Federal House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. C. C. Kingston, Minister for 
Trade and Customs, said that in his opin- 
ion the Commonwealth might give pref- 
erence of Great Britain without an in- 
expedient loss of revenue. Mr. Alfred 
Beakin, the Attorney-General of Aus- 
tralia, has sent a telegram asserting that 
the Commonwealth Government and all 
the Governments of the separate States 
are in sympathy with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plan. 
& 

The story. of one who has 
visited the Grande Chart- 
reuse since the banishment 
of the monks by the Associations Law 
presents a picture of sad decay. At La 
Fourvoire, on the way up to the Monas- 
tery from the village, stands the distillery 
where the famous liqueur was bottled. A 
few months ago this establishment gave 
employment to hundreds of workmen ; to- 
day it is closed. The Monastery itself is 
a picture of desolation. Only twelve of 
the monks remain and these will soon de- 
part, leaving the buildings entirely empty. 
All the carts, tools and furniture have 
already been given to the peasants of the 
neighborhood; the magnificent library, 
one of the finest in the world, has been 
packed up and sent across the frontier, 
and the works of art in the chapel have 
also been dispersed. Fifty dollars proba- 
bly would buy everything that remains in 
the Monastery. To a visitor the Father- 
Coadjutor, who was formerly an officer 
in the Franco-Prussian War, declared 
that the monks would certainly come 
back. Some of them, he said, were going 
to Italy on the frontier of Piedmont, 
others to Austria, where an old monas- 
tery of their order had been purchased 
and had been restored as hastily as pos- 
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sible. A third contingent had left for 
Taragona, where they had already estab- 
lished a distillery for the celebrated 
liqueur and where the monks had been 
cordially received by the neighboring 
population. There is no doubt that the 
carrying into practice of the Associations 
Law will work hardship to the people 
surrounding the old monastery of the 
Grande Chartreuse. The institution re- 
ceived a large income from the liqueur, 
the secret of whose distillation it pos- 
sessed, and a considerable portion of this 
income the monks disbursed in various 
charities. Thus, after the war of 1870, 
they sent a donation of 150,000 francs 
toward the indemnity. Recently they 
sent 50,000 francs to the victims of the 
catastrophe at Marge-a-Voiron, and only 
a few weeks ago 10,000 francs to the 
Bretons. Two years back they contrib- 
uted not less than 60,000 francs to the 
construction of secular, not clerical, 
schools in the Department, and other 
charities of a like nature received assist- 
ance from them. The French Govern- 
ment does not know what to do with the 
deserted buildings of the order. Until re- 
cently 150 monks and friars occupied the 
great monastery, which was founded by 
St. Bruno nine centuries ago. Buildings 
which were rented from the state by the 
Carthusians for about 3,000 francs per 
annum are of no use apparently to any 
one on account of their isolation. It was 
proposed to convert them into a sani- 
tarium, but the dampness of the climate 
rendered this impracticable. 


ed 


The recent announce- 
ment of the official visit 
of the President of the 
French Republic to the Italian court has 
served to produce quite an impression 
if not agitation in Vatican circles. If 
the present program is carried out Presi- 
dent Loubet will be the first ruler of a 
Catholic country to visit Rome officially 
since the passing of the Pope’s temporal 
power. Keen discussion has been aroused 
as to how the Vatican will treat the first 
Catholic ruler to break the unwritten 
law against doing what the French ruler 
has in mind to do. Speculaticn is all the 
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more rife on this point in view of the 
existing situation in France regarding 
the religious orders. Thefe are two op- 
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posing parties in Rome on this question, 
one of which insists that admittance to 
the Vatican be refused the Frenchman, 
while the other, representing the concilia- 
tory section, seeks rather to find a way 
to arrafige thé matter and advances the 
argument that the prohibition against 
coming to Rome is only for Catholic 
sovereigns and that a barrier of this kind 
should not be set up against Presidents 
of republics who, altho ruling Catholic 
countries, may themselves be non-Catho- 
lic. The final result is awaited with 


much interest. 
& 


If war breaks out be- 
tween Japan and Rus- 
sia at the present junc- 
ture, Russia will perhaps be surprised 
by the completeness of the arrangements 
that her adversary will be then found to 
have made with China. Russia may per- 
haps flatter herself that being half 
Asiatic and having had much success in 
the past in thé assimilation of Asiatic 
races, she has as much chance of gain- 
ing over the Chinese as the Japanese 
have, but indications scarcely point that 
way. To mention a few proofs of the 
extent to which Japanese influence has 
made headway in China: There are now 
about 800 Chinese students staying at 
various schools in Japan, while it is re- 
ported that 500 more are expected short- 
ly, in consequence of the favorable re- 
ports on the Japanese educational system 
that have been made to the Peking au- 
thorities by Princes Chen and Lung as 
well as by the late Wu Ju-lung and other 
recent Chinese visitors to this country. 
Japan has become the Chinese educa- 
tional Mecca. “It is the fashion nowa- 
days,” says the North China Herald, of 
Shanghai, “ for Chinese of all ranks and 
professions to go to Japan if they want 
to learn anything.” Add to this the fact 
that Japanese is now the official language 
in the Peking University, that the Chi- 
nese Government is going to engage a 
Japanese Adviser on International Law, 
that a Japanese professor has been en- 
gaged to fill an important position in the 
Peking University, that another Japanese 
educationist has been engaged by Viceroy 
Yuen, of Chili, that a Mr. Tono was 
summoned to Wuhu some time back to 
act as Viceroy Chang Cheh-tung’s ad-. . 
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viser, that Mr. Morimoto, of the High 
Normal School in this city, is to go to 
Szchuan to act as adviser to the Gov- 
ernor of that province, and that the 
Peking authorities are negotiating for 
the dispatch of a number of other 
Japanese educators. Some time back 
Professor Magozo, Doctor of Law in the 
Kyoto University, was engaged by the 
Chinese Government for the purpose of 
compiling a new code of laws, and a 
number of assistants will be summoned 
from Japan to join him. Then there are 
or were lately, 100 or 200 Chinese non- 


commissioned officers in Tokyo under- . 


going military training, and the China- 
Japan Bank will probably bring the two 
peoples together commercially as much 
as serving side by side in the same army 
will bring them together from a military 
point of view. With these instances of 
the drawing together intellectually of 
China and Japan may be compared the 
hesitation of the Chinese to go to Russia 
for education. Recently four Chinese 
students went to St. Petersburg, and the 
Dalnivi Vostok, a newspaper of Vladi- 
vostok, speaks of the event as if it were 
something of a phenomenon and entirely 
new. “ We may note that this phenom- 
enon,” says the Dalnivi, “is the first 
step on the part of China toward the 
realization of her desire to become ac- 
quainted with her neighbor.” These are 
indications that if war were to take place 
between Russia and Japan China’s 
sympathies would be with the latter. It 
is even possible that some definite ar- 
rangement as to common action has 
actually been made between the two 
countries. Thus, Viscount Aoki, ex- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, was dis- 
patched to Peking just before the Man- 
churian crisis became acute, and the Rus- 
sians followed his movements with such 
curiosity and anxiety as indicated that, in 
their opinion, he was.engaged on a secret 
and important mission. He has now re- 
turned, and it is a little significant that 
a high Chinese official, Prince Tsai Chen, 
is in Japan with a large train, having 
reached Tokyo on May 12th. 
& 


While the other Powers are 
beginning to regard Russia’s 
hold on Manchuria as a fact 
no longer to be disputed, Russia herself 
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continues to make her grip stronger 
every day. The military officers are 
bringing their wives and children to the 
stations, and the building of permanent 
barracks and houses goes on without re- 
laxation. There has been not the slight- 
est pretense to evacuate Kirin Province. 
A large body of troops continues to hold 
Kirin City, and other military posts exist 
between that place and Kwang-cheng- 
Tse. In Mukden Province Russia is 
pushing forward communications and 
improving the road via Feng-huang- 
Chuen to the Yalu. Thus, for instance, 


-on May 9th, carts to the number of 140 


with ammunition left Liao-Yang for 
Feng-huang-Chuen, and five days later 
100 more carts with fodder started for 
the same destination. Mr. Conger, the 
United States Minister to Peking, has 
asked Secretary Hay to inquire into the 
authenticity of the published report 
which represents Count Cassini, the Rus- 
sian Ambassador at Washington, as hav- 
ing denied the correctness of Mr. Con- 
ger’s statement of the Russian demands 
in regard to Manchuria. Instead of “ un- 
reliable rumors,’ Mr. Conger asserts 
that his source of information was the 
original letter sent by M. de Plangon, the 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires at Peking, to 
the Chinese Foreign Office, containing 
the Russian demands.—Governor Wong, 
of Kwang-Si Province, intimates that 
1,000,000 natives are starving in his ter- 
ritory. The distress from the famine is 
terrible. Women and children are freely 
offered for sale, but buyers cannot be 
found. The rice crop promises to be 
good, but will not bring relief for from 
four to six weeks. 


A recent debate in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons goes 
over the Congo Free State 
situation in considerable detail. The de- 
bate was called forth by a motion of Mr. 
H. L. Samuel to the effect: 


“That the Government of the Congo Free 
State having, at its inception, guaranteed to 
the Powers that its native subjects should be 
governed with humanity, and that no trading 
monopoly or privilege should be permitted 
within its dominions, and both these guaran- 
ties having been constantly violated, this 
House requests His Majesty’s Government to 
confer with the other Powers, signatories of 
the Berlin ‘General Act, by virtue of which 
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the Congo Free State exists, in order that 
measures may be adopted to abate the evils 
prevalent in that State.” 


The Congo Free State, he said, had been 
created by the common consent of the 
Great Powers and had been alotted to an 
individual, the King of the Belgians, This 
had been done subject to certain condi- 
tions stipulated by the Berlin Confer- 
ence. Practically the whole State was re- 
garded as a private possession of the 
King of the Belgians. Vast areas had 
been allotted to financial companies, 
which had their headquarters in Belgium 
or elsewhere on the Continent. 
ports of the Congo Free State to Belgium 
were worth £1,860,000, and to England 
£11,400, whereas in the French West 
African colonies, which had about the 
same population, the trade with Great 
Britain was proportionately four times 
greater. A graver matter, however, was 
the treatment of the natives in Congo. 
The laws authorized forced labor of many 
kinds and forced military service. Can- 
nibal troops were set loose to raid their 
neighbors, and when carriers were 
needed for transporting goods natives. 
were kidnapped for the purpose. Mr. 
Samuel then went on to give in detail 
some of the atrocious acts of cruelty per- 
petrated on the natives. As an example 
he said that in one stockade an eye- 
witness had found eighty human hands 
being slowly dried over a fire. As a con- 
sequence thousands of natives had fled 
from the villages, the men hiding them- 
selves in the forests, and the women and 
children going to the mission stations 
for refuge. Mr. Samuel’s motion was 
seconded by Sir C. Dilke, who explained 
at some length the relation of King Leo- 
pold to the African Province. Sir J. 
Gorst also spoke in support of the mo- 
tion. He declared that the evidence of 
the inhuman treatment of the natives 
was amply confirmed. There was no 
doubt, in his opinion, that the British 
Government had a right to interfere, 
since the treaties between the Congo 
State and Great Britain had been vio- 
lated. Count Cranborne then spoke, say- 
ing that he was not representing the Gov- 
ernment and could take no responsibility 
for the acts of the Government, but was 
simply asking himself what attitude the 
representative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment ought to take in such a discussion. 
First of all, what right had the British 
Government to deal with the condition of 
affairs in the Congo Free State? In un- 
doubtedly had a legitimate locus standi, 
not so much by virtue of the special 
treaties as of the general Act of Berlin, 
which was more precise and went fur- 
ther. But the Government could not con- 
sent to the motion as it stood. If the 
laws of the Congo State were regarded, 
he fhought it would be found that very 
little was left to be desired so far as their 
provisions were concerned. The laws 
were full of provisions intended to pro- 
tect the natives from ill usage and to fur- 
ther their material advantage. He did 
not think that the Congo authorities de- 
nied the existence of these atrocities. 
What they did say was that they had 
taken the ordinary steps of a civilized 
Government to punish the perpetrators 
and had adopted measures to prevent the 
recurrence of these acts. In a large num- 
ber of cases they had inflicted very severe 
punishments. The question was whether 
the penalties had been adequate and cov- 
ered all the cases which they ought to 
have covered. Frankly, he told the 
House that he did not know. It was, he 
thought, this very doubt as to what was 
the real truth in regard to the govern- 


‘ment of the Congo Free State which 


made public opinion throughout Europe 
so anxious, and which he thought the 
Congolese authorities themselves ought 
to feel as calling for some action upon 
their part to clear the way. Mr. Balfour 
closed the debate by declaring that the 
House should not, without anything in 
the nature of judicial inquiry and merely 
upon statements made in debate, commit 
itself to the condemnation of a friendly 
Government. It would be impossible for 
the Government to vote against the reso- 
lution, because it indicated a policy the 
Government desired to follow. He hoped 
the honorable member would withdraw 
the motion or put it in an amended form 
free from the objectionable condemnation 
of a friendly Government. Mr. Samuel 
accepted the assurances of Mr. Balfour 
for the Government and amended the 
motion by leaving out the words “and 
both these guaranties having been con- 
stantly violated.” The motion was then 
agreed to. 
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Its Liberty and License 


By Charles Emory Smith, LL.D. 


EpITror oF THE PHILADELPHIA Press AND Ex-PusTMASTER-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


HE enactment of what is known as 
the Grady-Salus libel law of 
Pennsylvania has reawakened 

general interest in the liberty of the 
press and in the subjects associated 
with it. The exceptional character of 
this measure and the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances surrounding it have in- 
vested it with un- 
usual importance, 
and have arrested 
national attention. 
A brief statement 
of these circum- 
stances, followed 
by some discus- 
sion of the prin- 
ciples involved, 
will be timely and 
pertinent. 

Judge Samuel 
W. Pennypacker 
was elected Gov- 
ernor of Pennsyl- 
vania last Novem- 
ber. During the 
preliminary cam- 
paign he had been 
keenly criticised 
and caricatured in 
a few quarters. 
His quaint person- 
ality and certain 
conspicuous men- 
tal traits and 
tastes lent them- 
selves to carica- 
ture in peculiar degree, and tempted 


Aa caustic pencil of the clever car- 


oonist. His bucolic appearance, his 
disheveled hair, his phlegmatic face, his 
negligent attire, his eccentricity of 
wearing boots, all invited picturesque 
portraiture. 

His intellectual qualities and exhibi- 
tions gave special zest to the delicious 
opportunity. He is a man of rugged 
honesty and inherent rectitude of char- 
acter. He has considerable learning and 
marked taste for historical study and 
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antiquarian research within limited 
lines. But with them he has a guile- 
less simplicity, an unsophisticated in- 
eptness and a curious mental twist 
which lead him into ludicrous displays 
that afford an unbounded theme for 
satire. It is enough to refer, as ex- 
amples, to his famous sayings that Sen- 
ator Quay, a 
cousin in a remote 
degree, is a great- 
er man than Clay 
or Webster, and 
that  Pennsyl- 
vania, reeking at 
the time with po- 
litical corruption, 
had no ills worth 
mentioning. 

All these ele- 
ments made him 
the butt of jest 
and picture. He 
was portrayed as 
a perverse parrot 
and a flustered 
farmer. It was a 
new, surprising 
and painful reve- 
lation tohim. He 
had lived a tran- 
quil and serene 
life on the bench 
and amid his 
musty volumes. 
To be held up day 
after day to criti- 
cism and ridicule was an unwonted and 
harrowing experience. Unhappily with 
his other good and bad qualities he has 
no more sense of humor than a clam. 
The cartoons did him no harm beyond 
the delineation of his own folly, and if 
he had laughed them off that would 
have been the end of it. But they 
wounded and _ pricked and stuck like 
chestnut burrs. He writhed under their 
sting ; they not only hurt his pride, but 
offended his exaggerated sense of the 
reverence due to authority; and as he 
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brooded over them he studied what he 
conceived would be the appropriate 
remedy. The result was that in his in- 
augural address as Governor he dwelt 
on what he considered the abuses of 
journalism, and urged more restrictive 
legislation. 

His personal grievance and desire 
just chimed in with the feelings and 
purposes of the politicians. They, too, 
were aggrieved at the newspapers. 
They, too, had been caricatured, and, 
what was still more annoying to their 
less sensitive but more practical na- 
tures, their schemes of spoliation had 
been exposed, denounced and, in some 
cases, defeated by the inconsiderate 
and audacious press. They had tried 
_ two years before to apply a muzzle, and 
had succeeded only in a very limited 
and unsatisfactory degree. But the 
personal pique of the Governor offered 
what seemed to be just the opportunity 
to accomplish their end; and with the 
plans well laid, near the close of the ses- 
sion, the new libel bill was introduced 
and rushed through both Houses in 
four days without any hearing and in 
utter disregard of the constitutional 
safeguard requiring three separate 
readings on three separate days in each 
House. 

In the face of the most earnest pro- 
tests the Governor signed the bill, and 
filed with it an explanatory message 
which, it is safe to say, is the most re- 
markable paper that ever emanated 





“The Modern Don Quixote about to engage the Giant of the Plain.”—From the Philadelphia Press 
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from an executive. In its blending of 
honest resentment, of personal venom, 
of misleading half-truths, of unaccount- - 
able misstatement, of fantastic reason- 
ing and of unconscious buffoonery, it is 
unparalleled among official documents. 
It was immediately followed by the 
greatest outburst of criticism and car- 
icature which has overwhelmed any 
man within public memory. The Gov- 
ernor instantly became the target of a 
thousand shafts of denunciation and 
ridicule. Not only in Pennsylvania, 
but all over the country his act and 
his reasons called down such a storm of 
condemnation as no other single per- 
formance of our time has brought upon 
any public man. The futility of the 
law for its avowed object of suppress- 
ing cartoon and criticism was attested 
in the most general and vigorous can- 
nonade of both in the whole history of 
journalism. 

The bill thus enacted is the subject 
of varied and diverse opinion. There 
are those who hold that it is only a codi- 
fication of the already existing law. 
They contend that it embodies no new 
principle or rule, but only puts in more 
concrete form the elements of the 
law of libel as determined by the 
decisions of the courts. There are 
others who maintain that it intro- 
duces a new and dangerous ele- 
ment. The New York Sun removed 
from the field of its jurisdiction, and 
looking on dispassionately, says in 
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a very intelligent .and searching 


review: 


“No law more infamous has ever been en 
acted. by any American Legislature. It bear 
on its face the aim of preventing criticism 0 
State officials.” 


This is undoubtedly its design. The 
object was openly avowed by its au- 
thors and sponsors. They sought to 
stifle criticism and prevent exposure. 
But, so far as can now be judged, their 
skill was not commensurate with their 
purpose. The constitutional safeguard 
for a free printing press in dealing with 
public affairs stood in their way, and 
they did not know how to evade it. But 
in framing their bill their clumsy hand 
put in provisions of the most serious 
character,: and a critical examination 
does not ‘justify the claim that it only 
codifies the law as it already-was. It 
introduces the new principle of making 
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an article actionable where 
there is no libel, provided it 
can be shown that there was 
“negligence in the ascertain- 
ment of facts ”—that is, that 
there was any mistake at any 
point. The obvious intent is 
to make a newspaper punish- 
able for publishing the essen- 
tial truth, and to surround 
the publication with such 
hazards as to deter it alto- 
gether. If this object could 
be carried out it can readily 
be seen how it would serve 
and shield wrongdoers 
throughout the State. 

With this understanding of 
the import of the law, it is no 
exaggeration to characterize 
it as one of the most infamous 
measures ever enacted by an 
American Legislature. It is 
opposed to the whole trend of 
modern legislation. Under 
the more enlightened spirit of 
an advancing age the steady 
tendency in legislating re- 
specting the freedom of the 
press has been toward rea- 
sonable liberality with just 
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ne ) Our history and in all the tra- 
7 ditions of Anglo-Saxon prog- 

— ress measures for the restric- 
tion of free speech and a free press have 





been associated with corrupt, despotic | 


and arbitrary government. The great 
champions of human liberty have 
agreed in regarding the just liberty of 


the press as the foundation and security 


of all liberty. on 

“Give melibérty to know, to utter 
and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all other liberties,” said 
John Milton, as with lofty inspiration 
and matchless pen he fought against 
the efforts of the Star Chamber at press 
restriction. Through the last ‘half of 
the eighteenth century the battle raged 


violently around Wilkes and Junius ; 


and other champions of popular rights 
against monarchial prerogative, and 
Mackintosh and Curran and Erskine 
were the brilliant defenders of free ut- 
terance. In 1797, in ofie’of his few 
speeches for the prosecution of libel, 
the great Erskine said: 
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“ A free and unlicensed press, in the just and 
legal sense of the expression, has led to all the 
blessings, both of religion and government, 
which Great Britain or any part of the world 
at this moment enjoys, and it is calculated to 
advance mankind to still higher degrees of 
civilization and happiness.” 


Thomas Jefferson’s famous declara- 
tion is well remembered: 


“T would rather 
live in a country with 
newspapers and with- 
out a government than 
in a country with a 
government but with- 
out newspapers.” 


His meaning and 
his logic are plain. 
Government with- 
out newspapers 
would have no re- 
straint and no re- 
sponsibility, and 
would degenerate 
into  profligacy 
and tyranny. 
Newspapers with- 
out government 
would at least as- 
sure watchfulness, 
information and 
organized public 
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sentiment. The one condition would 
be legalized irresponsibility. The other 
would be potential intelligence. These 

eneral truths of the vital relation of a 
ree press to free institutions have 
come to be accepted as axiomatic. 
They are no longer debated among men 
of thought. And with the development 
of society a free press is more and more 


recognized, not 
only as the palla- 
dium of political 
liberty, but as the 
essential safe- 
guard of the moral 
and social well- 
being of the com- 


munity. 
/The glare of © 
pubticity is a great 


deterrent of evil.- 
Thousands of 
things would be 
done in the dark 
which shrink from > 
the light.) There 
are many who be- 
lieve that the 
force of mere au- 
thority, whether 
in the Church or 
in the State, is de- 
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clining. The influence of faith and tra- 
dition and old standards in the restraint 
of wrongdoing probably grows weaker 
as the years go by. In this decadence 
of individual belief and submission, in 
this growth of individual freedom, pub- 
lic opinion is becoming more and more 
the bulwark of our structure of social 
morality, and public opinion is created 
and energized by the newspapers. In 
the business, the financial and the social 
world there are hundreds of acts on the 
hazy berderland between law and law- 
lessness, between ethical duty and 
questionable inclination, which cower 
before the certainty of public exposure. 
And thus by men who think a free press 
is coming more and more to be re- 
garded not only as the most efficient 
critic and check of official perfidy and 
political profligacy but as the surest 
security against that social and busi- 
ness misconduct which touches the do- 
main of public morality. 

Freedom of the press undoubtedly 
degenerates at times into license. We 
have seen invasions of the sanctity of 
private life which are wholly deplorable 
and unjustifiable: We have seen news- 
papers intrude into the sacred realm of 
purely domestic concerns and drag out 
that which should remain behind the 
veil for sensational effect or the sala- 
cious delectation of an eager public. In 
the fretful rate of competition there 
has probably. bees too much disposition 
to*regard everything which Argus eyes 
can detect as the legitimate subject .of 
the remorseless news-gatherer. The 
public are quite as much at fault as the 
newspapers. This tendency to seize 


upon personal affairs and exploit them 
in picturesque style ministers to a pop- 
ular taste which is as old as mankind. 
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There ought doubtless to be some re- 
form of newspaper ethics, and the sur- 
est path to it would be an anterior re- 
form of human nature itself. 

In the effort to uphold the just and 
indispensable freedom of the press 
without giving warrant for undue li- 
cense, it is not always easy to draw'the 
line. But the clear trend of legislation 
for a hundred years has been toward 
the full protection of the press in free 
discussion, holding it responsible for 
the abuse of its privilege. As political 
thought has become more enlightened 
and liberal this tendency has been-more 
marked. In most of the States of the 
Union the libel legislation has been 
greatly liberalized within the.last two 
decades. The intelligent effort of 
thoughtful and rational legislators has 
been to provide reparation for any 
wrong or injury that may be done, but 
not to intimidate the newspapers or 
impose restriction on the free expres- 
sion of opinion. In some States a 
proper retraction of a mistake bars pro- 
ceedings. In others the recovery of 
damages is limited to just restitution 
for the actual injuries sustained or 
shown, as would be the case in an acci- 
dent from an open elevator shaft or an 
icy sidewalk. The viciousness of the 
new Pénnsylvania law is that it is a 
backward step, flying in the face of the 
whole cgurse of libel legislation in other 
States; that it is a.deliberate attempt to 
terrorize the press and stifle public 
criticism ; and that it is the joint prod- 
uct of personal pique and public piracy. 
The struggle over it in the courts and 
before the people and in the Legislature 
will be one of the most interesting and 
important chapters in the history of 
political progress. 


PHILADELPHIA, P«, 















St. Gaudens 


By Mary H. Bothwell Horgan 


Avutuor or “Art History.” 


HE words “ relative values ” have a 
specific meaning not widely un- 
derstood outside of the artist’s 

world, but they also have a general mean- 
ing that the public might be expected to 
apply to such an incident as the removal 
of a couple of trees from the vicinity of 
the Sherman monument by Augustus St. 


not forget that sentimentality is not ap- 
preciative ; that “ nature is great and her 
science marvelous; but it is man who 
knows it.” The tree represents a type 
form evolved to a comparatively stable 
perfection long ago, while the statue rep- 
resents in the highest way the possibili- 
ties of the development forever of that 

















Augustus St. Gaudens in his Studio. 


Gaudens, unveiled on Memorial Day at 
the Plaza entrance to Central Park. 
Some one once recalled to a young man 
desirous of hurrying his education un- 
duly that when nature wished to make 
a cabbage she took a few months; when 
she wished to make an oak she needed a 
hundred years. The relative value of 
the trees sacrificed to the statue is about 
that of the cabbage to the oak in this 
case. In two thousand years the world 
has had myriads of noble trees and how 
many truly great equestrian statues? In 
our periodic returnings to nature let us 
1376 


From a Painting by Kenyon Cox 


creative ability having at its basis the 
very same faculty of appreciation that 
prompts those who cry out at the destruc- 
tion of the trees. Art taught us our love 
of trees. That we should immoderately 
worship them is to be deprecated when 
it interferes with the perfect enjoyment 
of such a momentous happening as the 
completion and erection of this work of 
the greatest sculptor whom we can call 
American. 

Augustus St. Gaudens must rank, of 
course, with the French school, in that 
arbitrary division of workers according 


























ST. GAUDENS 


to their conformity to this or that tradi- 
tion. Yet this is an age and land of 
quick and strong influences, and in spite 
of French inheritance and training, the 
sculptor who has produced the “ Sher- 
man,” the “ Shaw Memorial ” in Boston, 
and the “ Lincoln” in Chicago, has as- 
similated so much that is distinctively 
American that more than any native-born 
worker he has expressed for us the true 
color of our national mind. 

Tho born in Dublin, of French-Irish 
parentage, St. Gaudens was brought here 
when only three months old. As a New 
York City boy, leaving school at thirteen 
to work daily for a cameo cutter, while 
studying drawing in 
Cooper Institute at night, 
he lived until nearly 
twenty. Then six years 
in Paris under Touffroy, 
and in Rome with Mercié 
and other young French 
artists, taught him the 
mechanics of his art and 
gave him the modern 
sculptor’s share in the 
beauty of the past. 
Among his earliest pro- 
ductions was the “ Hia- 
watha,” done in Rome 
and bought by Governor 
Morgan, who became one 
of his patrons. Return- 
ing to America, St. Gau- 
dens showed the closeness 
of touch with his time al- 
ways characteristic of the 
truly great artist by a 
keen understanding of the business side 
of art to-day. He made many friends 
and impressed upon them the worthiness 
of his talent, yet nothing ever induced 
him to hurry through with his numerous 
commissions, and his greatest works 
have been years under his hands. 

He was again in Paris in 1878, and he 
finished there the noble “Farragut” in 
Madison Square, with its beautiful pedes- 
tal, and the statue of Governor Randall 
for Sailors’ Snug Harbor. From the 
time of the Exposition of 1880 in Paris, 
when he served on the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee, until 1897, St. Gaudens worked 
under New York influences, and as in- 
structor of the modeling classes of the 


Square Garden 





Diana, by St. Gaudens. 
known detail of the Madison 
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Art Students’ League, shared his knowl- 
edge with the younger men who are now 
giving us hopes of a strong school of 
decorative sculpture. His “ Puritan” 
for Springfield; his reliefs of Dr: Mc- 
Cosh for Princeton, and of Dr. Bellows 
for the Unitarian Church of All Souls, 
New York; the Garfield monument in 
Philadelphia ; the ““ Logan ” for Chicago, 
and the magnificent “ Lincoln” for the 
same city, as well as the incomparable 
“Shaw Memorial,” and many minor 
busts and reliefs, were done in this time. 

He went again to Paris in 1897, and 
the great “ Sherman” was there com- 
pleted and shown in plaster at the Ex- 
position of 1900. Of the 
most importance among 
the commissions still, un- 
executed are the two 
groups that are to stand 
before the Boston Public 
Library, representing 
“Law” with “ Power” 
and “ Religion,” and “La- 
bor ” with “ Science ” and 
“ Art ”’—the kind of per- 
sonifications that are so 
wearisome when con- 
ceived by the mediocre 
man, but which, produced 
by this man, now in his 
fifty-sixth year, are cer- 
tain to be epoch-making 
in sculpture. 

. St. Gaudens is a 
A well- learned and cautious 
artist, never hasty or 
self satishRed without 
many times repeated effort. Taste— 
that quality supremely French, yet slow- 
ly coming to be American, too—is his. 
To speak of his excellence as a crafts- 
man would be to waste space. It is an 


age of excellent craftsmanship in the fine 
arts, and the man of sincerity can scarce- 


ly miss learning the science of his art 
well. One cannot say of St. Gaudens 
as of Rodin, that “technically he can 
do anything he chooses.” Perhaps he 
can, but he lives very closely within the 
sculptor’s traditions of what is fit for 
sculptural representation. In what he 
has done he is satisfyingly competent in 
all the more purely surface requirements 
as well as in management of masses, and 
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of interestingly contrasted contours of 
broadly handled surfaces, as in his 
horses, with quite detailed trea’.nent of 
textures and draperies, as in the figures 
of “ Sherman” and the “ Victory.” As 
with most moderns, his technic in marble 
is not essentially distinct from his 
bronze working method. But his bronzes 
have less suggestion of the clay modeled 
origin than is usual. He has as much 
of quality as any French sculptor pro- 
ducing similar works, and much more 
of expression; and more than this, he 
has gone beyond all the Frenchmen of 
his school in spontaneity and freedom 
from the too hampering effects of style 
as understood by 
the French Insti- 
tute sculptors. 

In the larger 
works, with all the 
power of rising to 
grandeur enough for 
his subjects, St. 
Gaudens yet keeps 
the charm that is 
often the one lack 
in sculpture of the 
grand style. His 
people are human 
and lovable through 
both their nobility 












The Farragut Memoria! in Madison Square Park. Designed and executed by St. Gaudens 
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their American approachable- 
ness. Even the figure in Rock Creek 
Cemetery, Washington, called some- 
times “Grief,” has so little of the repellant 
quality of sorrow as to be also some- 
times called “ The Peace of God.” His 
few female figures are all womanly and 
of a type spare in figure in contrast to 
the pseudo classic. With them, as with 
his heroes, one feels the touch of an 
austerity of temperament not found in 
contemporary French art. It harks back 
to Italy of the Earlier Renaissance—or 
is it American of the nineteenth century? 

That the‘ Diana” of the Madison Square 
Tower is his only nude is often deplored. 
But what is there in the modern Amer- 
ican civilization that admits of repre- 
sentation in the nude at all measureable 
in importance as a subject with such na- 
tional themes as St. Gaudens’s various 
Civil War memorials have presented? 
All his figures show mastery of the nude. 
He has not caviled at our clothes or 
our prejudices: He has been of us, and 
he even indulgently resigned himself to 
bear the silliness of those who could not 
appreciate his first design for the Co- 
lumbian medal. He would wish us other- 
wise than we are in matters artistic, 
but he knows we can’t be made so’ in 
a day, and he meets us on ground where 


and 











we can be at home 
and gives us splen- 
did things we can 
like in spite of our 
little knowledge. 
In his delicate 
low-reliefs, St. 
Gaudens’s quality 
of charm comes 
most into promi- 
nence, and here he 
has a certain. won- 
derful power of 
choice and a rare 
definiteness of 
mass handled in 
that most difficult 
of arts depending 
upon certain illu- 
sions not definable 
at all. His low- 
reliefs of the But-, 
ler and Schiff chil-! 
dren, of Miss; 


Violet Sargent,’ 


and, above all, 
those of Bastien- 
Lepage and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, 


are rivaled only by those portraits by 
David d’Angers in modern art. In them 
there is utmost refinement of simply ar- 


ranged detail. 


In all his works St. Gaudens attains 
largeness, not by elimination of the non- 


WE saw her baby eyes grow dim 
As fell the summer night, 

And knew that all the things of earth 
Were fading from her sight. 


Her baby hands put out to touch 
The faces that she knew— 

So day went out, and all about 
The shadows deeper grew. 





MORNING 





Statue of General Sherman, by St. Gaudens, in heroic 


size. Unveiled in this city on May 30th 
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essential only, but 
by personal absorp- 
tion in and posses- 
sion by his subject, 
and the total ab- 
sence of that 
French cleverness 
that cannot help 
making a play for 
attention. He has 
the delicacy in ex- 
pression of Prax- 
iteles, and a com- 
parison of the 
“Sherman” with 
Fremiet’s “ Louis 
d’Orleans” and 
“Torch-Bearer ”— 
the only rivals it 
has in late art— 
will show how su- 


perior in signifi- 
cance the new 
group is. 


Because of the 
mind, large enough 
to be satisfied and 
hopeful with the 
contemporary, be- 


hind the trained hand, that could give us 
our beloved ungainly Lincoln as the true 
hero of the democracy, St. Gaudens rep- 


resents sculpture at its hight to-day for 


us Americans. 
New Yorx Crrty. 


Morning 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


Frusuina, L, I, 


We held those feeble hands to guide 
Her up the narrow steep, 

And felt the throbbing fever tide— 
Our hearts too full to weep. 


But with the faint first gleam of day, 
We knew that she had gone 
Adown the happy sunrise way, 
Across the peaks of dawn. 














The Session’s Progress in England 


By justin McCarthy 


E are approaching the Whitsun- 
tide recess, and the coming of 
Whitsuntide always marks an 

epoch in the work of the Parliamentary 
session. Those actually engaged in 
Parliamentary life or concerned in 
watching its progress take it for grant- 
ed that the Government wiil have un- 
folded their program before the arrival 
of Easter; that they wiil have accom- 
plished the best part of its work by the 
time the Whitsuntide holidays have set 
in, and that they will then ‘have left 
themselves time enough to complete the 
business before the session reaches its 
close. There isa sort of theory that the 
work which is not fairly on its way be- 
fore Whitsuntide is not likely to be got 
through during the remainder of the 
session, and that the ministerial plans 
are therefore for the time doomed to 
failure. Now the Conservative govern- 
ment have thus far got fairly on with 
their work. The financial measures for 
the year as disclosed in the budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Ritchie, may be regarded for the most 
part as practically accomplished. The 
Irish Land Tenure bill, the great meas- 
ure of the session, has passed its second 
reading by an immense and almost un- 
paralleled majority. All this, of course, 
looks most promising for the results of 
the session’s work. But then there are 
some other considerations to be taken 
into account. The committee stage of 
the Irish Land bill opens up the most 
difficult part of the task which the Gov- 
ernment have undertaken for the pacifi- 
cation and reconciliation of Ireland. 
The House of Commons has approved 
by its overwhelming majority the main 
principles of the measure, but then 
there are certain amendments in the 
working out of the scheme which the 
Irish National party have prepared, and 
without which it is doubtful whether 
the Irish Nationalists can see their way 
to any further support of the measure. 
These amendments are believed by all 
the friends of Ireland to be absolutely 
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necessary for the efficient working of 
the new legislative scheme, and if the 
Conservative statesmen in office do not 
see their way to accept some at least of 
these amendments, then chaos has come 
again. The Government have already 
got so far and been so well received 
with their measure for the sett:ement 
of the Irish Land question that it seems 
impossible to believe them capable of 
spoiling the whole splendid enterprise 
rather than consent to acknowledge 
that their work is susceptible of im- 
provement. The mere possibility, how- 
ever, that they may be unwise enough 
to adopt such a course of action is an 
element of the utmost importance when 
we consider at this period of the year 
the chances of a session of Parliament- 
ary work. The Government have it 
now actually in their power to carry 
out to complete fulfillment the splendid 
undertaking for the settlement of the 
Irish Land question, which was begun 
by legislation more than thirty years | 
ago under the leadership of William 
Ewart Gladstone. If they fail in their 
work it will be their own fault, and even 
tho that work should be accomplished 
later on by other hands, they will at 
least have spoiled a session. 

But then the Irish Land measure is 
not the only heavy responsibility under- 
taken by Arthur Balfour’s Government. 
There is an Education bill for London 
which is the outcome of the Education 
act passed last year. Now that Educa- 
tion act has had as one of its results 
the arousing of a spirit of bitter and de- 
termined antagonism among the Dis- 
senting and Nonconformist denomina- 
tions of Great Britain. I shall not enter 
here into any consideration of the main 
principles involved in that Education 
act, for I am now only regarding it as 
one of the elements of trouble with 
which the Conservative administration 
is threatened. The dissenting bodies 
complain that the new measure com- 
pels Dissenters to pay for the maintain- 
ing of schools which are practically un- 
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der the control of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to contribute toward the sums 
which are spent in the teaching of relig- 
ious doctrines to which Dissenters 
cannot conform. There is an agitation 
already going on among the dissent- 
ing bodies all over Great Britain, with 
the object of organizing a resolute pas- 
sive resistance to the enforcement of 
these rates. The principle of such a 
resistance: has been adopted’ and pro- 
claimed at great public meetings held 
in various parts of the country, and is 
to be adopted and 
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his fortieth birthday. He was brought 
up 2s a soldier and served in the Cold- 


‘stream Guards, and saw something of 


war during the Suakim campaign in 
1885. He entered Parliament four years 
after, and has held the position of 
Under Secretary for War. He was fora 
time private secretary to Arthur Bal- 
four, and thus we may assume obtained 
much practical. experience of political 
affairs. An ancestor of his was killed 
during the English Civil War doing 
battle for the Stuart cause. George 
Wyndham, of 





announced at a 
vast public assem- 
blage:to be held in 
Hyde Park. A jour- 
nal so. influential 
and so. thoroughly 
constitutional 
as the London 
Daily News adyo- 
cates this passive 
resistance in its 
leading articles 
many times dur- 
ing every week. 
Now it is quite 
certain that the 
Dissenters and 
Noncomfor mists 
of Great Britain 
constitute a pow- 
erful, a wealthy 
and is every sense 
an important sec- 
tion of the Eng- 








whom I am now 
speaking, has a 
peculiar connec- 
tion through his 
family with Ire- 
land, and even 
with Irish rebel- 
lion. He is the 
great grandson 
of the famous 
Pamela, who is 
set down in his- 
tory asthe daugh- 
ter of Philippe 
Egalité, who died 
upon the scaffold 
during the French 
Revolution. Pa- 
mela married 
Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, one of 
the most brilliant 
and devoted lead- 
ers of the Irish 








lish people. If 
this policy of pas- 
Sive_ resistance 
be. steadily carried out and the au- 
thorities are compelled to confiscate 
the goods and chattels of every 
Dissenter who refuses to pay the 
education rate, then the Government 
will have a piece of work on their hands 
such as no English administration has 
ever had to encounter during my recol- 
lection of public life. 

One member of the administration at 
least has made a brilliant figure this 
session during the discussion of the 
Irish Land bill—Mr. George Wyndham, 
who holds the office of Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Mr. Wyndham is still a comparatively 
young man, for he has not yet reached 


GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 


rebellion of 1798, 
who was -cap- 
tured in Dublin, 
struggled hard to resist his captors, and 
died of the wounds he received in the 
encounter. Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
came of high ancestry, for he was the 
son of the then Duke of Leinster. His 
name is still held in honor and venera- 
tion by all Irish Nationalists at home 
and abroad. Much interest was felt on 
this account in Wyndham’s career 
when he became Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, which mearis, in fact, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. For a 
long time he had to perform the un- 
gracious part of administering the sys- 
tem of laws prevailing until lately in 
Ireland, a system under which all law 
was virtually suspended when political 
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questions came up, and Ireland was 
governed by a policy of absolute mili- 
tary coercion, and her prison cells were 
occupied by many of her members of 
Parliament and other leading Irishmen. 
It is only fair to suppose that work of 
this kind was utterly uncongenial to a 
man of Wyndham’s ancestry, and that 
he must have greatly rejoiced in his 
heart when, owing to the influence of 
King Edward VII, the system of coer- 
cion in Ireland was suddenly brought 
to an end, and he found himself in- 
trusted with the task of introducing to 
the House of Commons the present 
measure for the settlement of the Land 
question. Every one who heard the 
speech which he delivered on that mem- 
orab'e occasion readily acknowledges 
that he proved himself one of the few 
great orators known to our present Par- 
liamentary life. In argument, in elo- 
quence, in voice and in manner, he ap- 
pears to have recalled to his listeners 
some of the brightest days of oratory 
in the House of Commons.. Those who 
have known him must always have felt 
the charm of his graceful bearing and 
his winning, genial manners. It may be 
safely taken for granted that he is des- 
tined to attain a great and a command- 
ing position in the public life of this 
country. Should he succeed in carry- 
ing his Irish measure and in making it 
thoroughly acceptable to the people of 
Ireland, he will have accomplished a 
task which must secure for him a place 
in history. ; 

I mentioned in my last letter the pub- 
lication of a book called “ The Sailor 
King,” by Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, 
which I had then just received, but had 
not had time to study with the care it 
deserves. For “ The Sailor King,” al- 
tho it only professes to be a contribu- 
tion to the lighter departments of his- 
tory, is really a work of much interest 
and of serious historical value. “ The 
Sailor King” is, of course, William IV 
of England, “ Young Tarry Breeks,” as 
he was called by Robert Burns before 
William had yet come to the throne, 
and Mr. Molloy devotes two sub- 
stantial volumes to this period of Eng- 
lish history. It should be said at once, 


however, that these volumes do not 
compose a biography of the Sailor King 
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FITZGERALD MOLLOY 


or even a history of the events which 
took place during his seven years of 
reign. Mr. Molloy uses the reign of 
William IV merely as a framework in 
which to exhibit his picture of the most 
conspicuous and interesting men and 
women who figured in English society 
during that period. The book resem- 
bles in many of its qualities some of 
those French volumes: of historical 
memoirs which bring before us the liv- 
ing pictures of the courtiers, soldiers 
and authors who made up society life 
of some monarch’s reign. It is not a 
form of history to which we are accus- 
tomed in England. We have quantities 
of separate memoirs, no doubt, and we 
have many biographies of sovereigns 
and narratives of reigns, but when we 
have the history of a reign it usually 
concerns itself with the sovereign 
whose name it bears, and with the great 
public events and the leading political 
personages of the time. Even readers 
who are well acquainted with the po- 
litical struggles which marked the reign 
of William IV and the events at home 
and abroad which accompanied it, will 
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find Mr. Molloy’s book deeply interest- 
ing, and all the more so perhaps be- 
cause it is occupied almost entirely 
with the private and social life of the 
reign and with animated descriptions 
of personages who have little or no 
place in set political history. We read 
a great deal in these volumes about the 
late Queen Victoria in her girlhood, 
about Lord Byron and his early appear- 
ances in society and Lady Caroline 
Lamb’s infatuation for him. We read 
of William Godwin and Lady Morgan, 
of Edward Lytton Bulwer as a boy, of 
Samuel Rogers and his famous break- 
fasts, of Harriet Martineau, of Macau- 
lay as a youth, of Wordsworth and 
Shelley, of Thackeray as a youth, of 
Daniel O’Connell, of Browning’s first 
plays and Macready, of Thomas Car- 
lyle and Edward Irving. Indeed, every 
chapter in these two volumes is full of 
anecdotes from well authenticated 
sources, of descriptions taken from con- 
temporary narratives and of pictures in 
words which bring vividly before the 





PERCY WHITE 
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reader the living realities of London 
socia] life during that period so rich in 
celebrities. I do not always agree with 
Fitzgerald Molloy’s estimates of the 
men and women whom he passes in 
review, or with the conclusions at which 
he arrives with regard to the tendencies 
of this or that social movement or ar- 
tistic or literary school, but I can con- 
fidently recommend the work to Ameri- 
can readers who are anxious to become 
acquainted with the ways and manners 
of those leaders of intellect and of so- 
ciety who gave to the reign of William 
IV an importance quite out of propor- 
tion with its place in political history. 

The announcement of a new novel 
by Percy White is always a piece of 
good news for intelligent lovers of fic- 
tion. Percy White’s latest novel is en- 
titled “ Park Lane,” a name which in 
itself well suggests that struggle of 
social ambition in England which so 
often gives a subject for Percy White’s 
satirical touch. I shall not attempt to 
give any account of the story told in 
“ Park Lane,” and shall only say of it 
that it is thoroughly interesting from 
first to last, and is characteristic of its 
author’s peculiar style of fiction. The 
men and women inthe book are all de- 
picted with life-like touch, and altho 
Percy White is for the most part a 
satirist, he does not fail to endow some 
of his characters with traits of natural 
nobleness as life-like as they are capti- 
vating. Few writers of the present day 
can touch off a British snob or a prosaic 
British plebeian striving to work his 
way into society so effectively as Percy 
White can accomplish the task, but he 
proves in this novel, as he has done in 
many others, that he can achieve higher 
work than the exposure of such ignoble 
personages. An American reader who 
feels inclined to study the character and 
the movements of London society just 
now, with its struggles and its ambi- 
tions, its habitual exclusiveness and yet 
its ready welcome for wealth, its worst 
qualities and its many high and gener- 
ous attributes, cannot do better than 
give himself up for a,time to the study 
of Percy White’s “ Park Lane.” 


Loxvon, ENGLAND. 





F progress toward equality, the ideal 
of democracies, could be tested by 
an international contest, as we test 

yacht sailing, would the American ship 
of state be found as far in the lead as 
it seemed a century ago to be, when it 
was regarded as the embodiment of all 
republican virtues? 

While the growth of enormous for- 
tunes, creating an aristocracy of wealth 
of which the founders of the American 
commonwealth little dreamed, and the 
development of trusts, with their power 
over legislation, are serious departures 
from the approximate equality of earlier 
days, it is possible that in facts less ob- 
vious we may discover tendencies which, 
in the long run, will establish a broader 
and more enduring equality than any 
which has hitherto been achieved by a 
great people. It is for the critically 
minded to scrutinize these facts and dis- 
cover so much of encouragement as the 
evidence seems reasonably to warrant. 

Perhaps in no other way can real 
tendencies be so clearly set forth as 
through a comparison of changes now 
going on in other parts of the English- 
speaking world, and developments in our 
own land. 

To those who are familiar with the 
trend of affairs in Australia and New 
Zealand—the successful experimenis in 
land nationalization, compulsory arbi- 
tration between capital and labor, equal 
suffrage for men and women, direct 
legislation, and, in general, a thorough- 
going governmental control of public 
utilities—the Australian people may 
seem to have gone far beyond us in 
equalizing opportunity. The Factory 
Acts of Victoria in 1896, and recently 
amended, the Arbitration Acts of South 
Australia, West Australia and New 
South Wales in 1900 and in Igo1, pro- 
viding for wage boards and boards of 
conciliation on the New Zealand plan, 
and various enactments in each of the 
colonies creating old age pensions, 
indicate a more radical activity of the 
state in economic affairs than we are yet 
ready for. The impression is deepened 
when we read that the new Parliament 
of the Australian Commonwealth has 
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Progress. Toward Equality 


By an American Sociologist 


fixed telegraph rates at twelve cents for 
ten words for messages delivered with- 
in city limits or ten miles beyond, at 
eighteen cents for messages to any point 
within the State, and at twenty-four 
cents for ten word messages sent across 
the Australian continent, a distance of 
four thousand five hundred miles, and 
that, on a basis of these rates, the Post- 
Master General promises to cover all 
operating expenses and to pay interest 
on the cost of reconstruction, $18,000,- 
ooo. And, finally, when we learn that in 
its experiment of equal suffrage the 
Federal Government has provided for 
voting by registered letter in thinly popu- 
lated districts—a precedent some time 
ago established in one or more of the 
colonies—the ideals of democracy would 
seem to have been very nearly realized. 

Over against these things, however, 
must be mentioned the difficulties in- 
herent in bureaucratic governments, and 
the doubtful success which may attend 
socialistic legislation in a country where 
the labor party, instead of holding a 
balance of power, as it sometimes does 
in America, is the great force in Parlia- 
ment. 
regulation appears to be well. established 
and in successful operation in New 
Zealand, we may yet question the wisdom 
of the Commonwealth Parliament ‘in 
fixing an eight-hour day and a minimum 
wage for all public work.“ And certainly 
the attempt of the State Government of 
New South Wales to give public em- 
ployment at seven shillings a day to all 
laborers who cannot obtain that wage 
from private employers is a. socialistic 
experiment which cannot .-be « regarded 
hopefully. 

While these policies are being pushed 
forward in England’s remotest colony, 
the startling propositions of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Chief Secretary for Ireland; have 
awakened renewed hope that England 
herself is nearer than ever before to a 
solution of her greatest_domestic prob- 
lem—the Irish land question. Should 
the land purchase bill be carried through 
Parliament without radical amendment 
it will inaugurate one of the most gigan- 
tic experiments in leveling economic 


While the principle of wage. 
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conditions since the confiscation and dis- 
tribution of estates in the French Revo- 
lution. The bill provides that $500,000,- 
000 in cash shall be lent by the Imperial 
Government to occupying tenants in 
Ireland for the purpose of enabling them 
to buy out their landlords. Sixty-eight 
and one-half years are allowed for repay- 
ment. This will transfer to a thrifty 
people so much of Ireland’s 15,000,000 
acres of productive land as can ad- 
vantageously be occupied by peasant 
proprietors, and will develop resources 
to the importance of which England 
seems at last to be stirred. Since the 
Gladstone Act of 1881, providing that 
the courts and not the absent landlord 
should fix the rent of the Irish tenant, 
the Government has helped one-seventh 
of the Irish agricultural tenants to buy 
their holdings. This has been facilitated 
by the fact that the courts have cut down 
rentals by an average reduction of forty- 
two per cent. The Wyndham bill, for 
the benefit of the remaining six-sevenths 
of the occupiers, values the land at a 
twenty-five to twenty-eight years’ pur- 
chase—i. ¢., the amount of the rent at 
present rates for that number of years. 
Rents are judicially readjusted every 
fifteen years, and the landlords will be 
only too glad to accept a price based on 
present rates.. After the next readjust- 
ment, eight years from now, values will 
be lower. According to the present plan 
the landlord will get £23,000 for an 
estate renting at £1,000 a year, and the 
occupying purchaser will pay annually 
toward the purchase price less than he 
now pays in rent. 

For the sake of greater equality and 
more liberty, the American colonies broke 
away from the English Empire and 
established republican institutions. What 
advance in liberty or toward equality can 
we point to to-day at all comparable 
with these developments independently 
achieved by England’s later colonies in 
the Far East, and now undertaken by 
England herself within the United 
Kingdom? With our public lands nearly 
pre-empted, with a growth of corporate 
power greater than in any other coun- 
try, with labor disputes assuming larger 
proportions and continuing longer than 
elsewhere, what, indeed, are the signs 
that commend us as participants in the 
race? 
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Whatever changes may be making for 
democracy and equality in the United 
States to-day, they obviously are not of 
the same kind that we have observed .in 


the British Empire. A review of State 
and national legislation reveals no at- 
tempt to transfer the direct control of 
any great public utility to the general or 
to any commonwealth government. If, 
however, we turn to our municipal 
politics we discover an activity, making 
for the realization of republican ideals, 
which is most significant. In New Eng- 
land, in. New York, and in most of the 
Western States, public opinion has been 
aroused to a wonderful degree upon the 
importance of putting an end to the too 
long continued practice of handing over 
to corporations and without compensa- 
tion franchises of fabulous value. From 
this time on no corporation can hope to 
secure franchise legislation at Albany 
in such secrecy as hid the iniquitous jobs 
of former years. Alert committees of 
powerful organizations are to-day watch- 
ing every municipal railway grab and all 
such projects as that of the Consolidated 
Gas Company, and will certainly succeed 
in defeating many, if not most of them. 
New York has built its own underground 
road ; it will derive a large revenue from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
privilege of entering the city by tunnel 
under the Hudson River, and it will not 
drop, as an idle threat, the proposition 
of Commissioner Monroe to establish 
its own gas and electric lighting plant. 
In Massachusetts two cities and fifteen 
towns have made lighting a municipal 
enterprise. The municipal gas plants 
show a profit for the year 1902 of $15,- 
729.34. Municipal electric — lighting 
cost $155,032.34 more than was charged 
for it; but it does not appear that the 
total cost to the communities concerned 
was greater than it would have been 
under private management. 

Very interesting has been the growth 
of powerful voluntary organizations in 
the last ten years, having for their object 
the awakening of a sense of responsi- 
bility in municipal matters. No less than 
five of these organizations have already 
become of national extent. These are 
the National Municipal League, the 
American Society for Municipal Im- 
provement, the League of American 
Municipalities, the American League for 











Civic Improvement and the American 
Park and Outdoor Art Association. 
Each deals with the right of the citizen 
to enjoy the best possible local govern- 
ment, to be protected against injustice 
in taxation, and against theft by organ- 
ized plunderers who regard the ex- 
ploitation of public property as a legiti- 
mate kind of private enterprise. 

The League of American Municipali- 
ties has been instrumental in forming 
various State leagues, of which those in 
Wisconsin, Iowa and California have 
been particularly aggressive. Ten bills 
and a constitutional amendment were 
pressed by the California League in 
1901, and all but one became laws. Two 
of these, the “ Special Tax Act” and the 
“Bond Act,” were important measures 
pertaining to taxation and municipal in- 
debtedness, and distinct reforms in the 
direction of equity. 

Nowhere, however, has the power of a 
municipal organization to secure just 
government and bring to naught the 
schemes of bosses, rings and syndicates 
been so well illustrated as in the history 
of the Voters’ League of Chicago. This 
body of citizens, composed of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats, has been work- 
ing hard for twenty years, and is at last 
making things difficult for the Chicago 
politician. By its attitude toward the 
renewal of street railway franchises it 
doubtless contributed powerfully to the 
re-election of Carter Harrison, who 
stands pledged to municipal ownership. 
Of 70 members of the new City Council 
53 are indorsed by the League as honest, 
public spirited men. 

Tax reforms in Cook and in other 
counties of Illinois have been achieved 
by the efforts of these voluntary muni- 
cipal societies. One Chicago corpora- 
tion, which formerly paid $4,120 in taxes 
and $5,000 to the assessor, now pays 
$9,000 in taxes. The office of town as- 
sessor was abolished altogether in 1895 
and a County Board of Assessors was 
created, whose valuations are sent to 
every taxpayer in the ward or district. 
This in itself was an important reform, 
but far more important was the creation 
of a Board of Review, which submits the 
list to a committee of citizens represent- 
ing each kind of business in the city, and 
therefore competent to arrive at an ap- 
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proximately just judgment of what each 
individual or business enterprise should 
pay. A similar reform has been accom- 
plished by similar means in St. Paul. 
All this activity in local affairs, this 
watchfulness over public rights, this 
recognition and performance of the 
duties of citizenship, is in marked con- 
trast to Australian conditions, where, 
notwithstanding the democratic character 
of the central government, municipal in- 
stitutions have hardly been modified for 
fifty years. All municipal governments 
in Australia have practically been created 
from above. Education, the police, and 
public services of all kinds have been 
brought under centralized administration. 
We, therefore, do not find in Australia 
any such vitality of voluntary organiza- 
tion, nor any such strength of the prin- 
ciple of local self-government, as we’ 
see in the United States. Consequently, 
while we must admit that at the present 
moment the equal enjoyment of public 
utilities is perhaps more fully secured in 
Australia than it is in America, and 
while in America we shall probably see 
for many years to come a further growth 
of inequality of fortune, yet it is more 
than possible that our own conditions 
are really more hopeful. The Australian 
Commonwealth is a somewhat mechan- 
ically socialistic experiment. Whatever 
progress toward democratic equality is 
made in the United States will be a vital 
growth. Again, as compared with Eng- 
lish experiments, our own are more 
popular, involving far less paternalism. 
We have begun at the bottom, in volun- 
tary organization directed’ to the im- 
provement of municipal conditions. With 
such a beginning it is inevitable that 
public utilities in our great cities will 
presently be brought under public con- 
trol and be made of equal advantage to 
all citizens. With public rights secured 
under municipal government we shall 
have a firm basis established from which 
to proceed to larger reforms in State 
and national affairs. The whole develop- 
ment is an interesting illustration of the 
political genius of the American peo- 
ple. We build the State and national life 
out of component elements of local life. 
Our democracy when it comes will be 
of the real and vital sort, rooted in local 
habits of good citizenship. 




































Lawn Tennis and Its Leaders 


By Herbert Henshaw 


[Mr. Henshaw has been a well-known writer on amateur sport for a number of years and now 
edits the sporting department of two New York weeklies.— EpirTor.] 


OR the past five years lawn tennis 
has been steadily regaining the 
popularity it obtained prior to the 

advent of golf, and if at the present time 
its active following is not as large as that 
of the ancient and honorable pastime, it 
is only because it calls for a more active 
disposition on the part of that following. 


has the practical advantage of being less 
expensive and better adapted to the re- 
quirements of those to whom time is a 
consideration and who like to feel that 
they have accomplished something after 
an hour or two of play, tho the score may 
not indicate it. As to which game calls 
for the greater skill has been much dis- 

















Practice Match between Dr. Joshua Pine, the English Veteran, and Malcolm Whitman, showing the 
latter near the net and the Englishman at the base line. 


Judged by the attendance at tournaments, 
the large number and distribution of 
clubs on the Lawn Tennis Association 
schedule and the number of players in 
active competition last season, the popu- 
larity of lawn tennis exceeds anything it 
attained in the pre-golfing era. Only 
among the fair sex is there any evidence 
of a falling off, and since women 
appear to so much better advan- 
tage at golf, that is not much to 
be wondered at. 

I am of too catholic a disposition to 
draw any odious comparisons between 
the two games. Each has its own pe- 


culiar charms; but lawn tennis certainly 





puted. No one, it is true, has ever played 
lawn tennis so well on so short an ac- 
quaintance as some men have played 
golf; but, on the other hand, no fairly 
accomplished lawn tennis player has ever 
fallen to the depths of degradation that 
some once tolerable golfers have reached. 
Nevertheless, as a game merely, lawn ten- 
nis would not rise above the level of 
ping-pong were it not an atheletic sport 
of the highest order, requiring of its ideal 
exponent the most perfect combination of 
physical stamina, steadiness of nerve and 
quickness of perception as well as mas- 
tery of technic. 

In the annals of American lawn tennis 
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three men stand out conspicuously as 
meeting most perfectly these requisites. 
The first of these was Mr. R. D. Sears, 
whose career began with the introduction 
of the game and who was champion for 
seven consecutive years; the second, Mr. 
R. D. Wrenn, who is still to some extent 
in the field, and the third Mr. Malcolm 
D. Whitman, who defaulted his title in 
1901, but returned to the courts last year 
in defense of the Davis international 
challenge cup. All three retired from the 
championship unbeaten, and Wrenn in 
the middle of his five years’ period of 
supremacy per- 
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ly he had been regarded merely as a 
youngster of high promise, but in the 
next two years he established his pro- 
digious reputation by a continuous suc- 
cession of victories, annexing, if I re- 
member rightly, no less than seven State 
championships in one season and losing 
only one match in two years. Doubtless 
his later successes were to some extent 
due to the fact that he had his opponents 

beaten Lefore they met him. 
Unfortunately, between Sears, Wrenn 
and Whitman there is no means of com- 
parison, since the first retired before the 
other two ap- 





formed a feat un- 
paralleled in this 
country by with- 
drawing for one 
year and winning 
back the title the 
next. What ren- 
ders this remark- 
able is the fact that 
the winner of the 
title has not only 
to beat the cham- 
pion but to fight 
his way through a 
powerful field be- 
fore he can meet 
him, while the 
holder has only to 








peared, and Wrenn 
and Whitman have 
never met since 
the latter attained 
his full fruition. 
The play of all 
three, however, has 
been distinguished 
by the same char- 
acteristic economy 
of effort, perfect 
self poise, consum- 
mate strategy and 
very little of dash 
or brilliancy. Whit- 
man, perhaps, with 
his exceptional 
reach, not to men- 
tion his superb 








play one match 
against a man who 
has borne the brunt 
of a week’s play. 
Whitman’s career, however, has been, 
if anything, more extraordinary than 
Wrenn’s, and no player has ever been re- 
garded with such awesome respect by his 
contemporaries. Mr. William A. Larned, 
who succeeded to the championship upon 
Whitman’s retirement and who is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the most bril- 
liant exponent of the game in the world, 
has been heard to say that it was impos- 
sible to beat Whitman; but at Newport 
last year the Englishman, Mr. R. F. 
Doherty, proved the assertion to be un- 
founded, and Larned himself assisted in 
the demonstration by beating the Eng- 
lishman. Whitman, who was then a 


Harvard undergraduate, succeeded to the 
title in the year of the Spanish-American 
War, when Wrenn and Larned were in 
Cuba with the Rough Riders. 


Previous- 


The famous Dohertys; R. F., the elder, on the 
left and H. L. on the right 


physique, would 
have an advantage 
over his predeces- 
sors, other things being equal, that 
might justify the assertion that he is 
the greatest player we have ever pro- 
duced. 

Larned, the present champion, is un- 
questionably the most brilliant, and by 
virtue of his great defense of the cham- 
pionship last August, coupled with Whit- 
man’s defeat, his prestige is now quite as 
great as the latter’s. But prior to that 
his career of more than ten years had 
been most disappointing to his admirers. 
At his best he was invincible, but his best 
at any moment was likely to turn into his 
worst, and time and again he has gone to 
pieces on the eve of taking the champion- 
ship, which he obtained only upon the 
retirement of Whitman. 

The gift by Mr. Dwight F. Davis about 
four years ago of a perpetual interna- 
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R. D. Wrenn making a return from the base line. 


tional challenge trophy, which put that 
class of competition on an official basis, 
has demonstrated quite clearly that the 
only two players outside America who 
at the present time can be classed 
with Larned and Whitman are the far 
famed Doherty brothers, who for the past 
six years have ruled supreme on foreign 
courts, and that even they, with all their 
marvelous command of the racket, would 
have been overwhelmed in their attempt 
to win the trophy last year had it not been 
for their no less remarkable adaptability 
in relinquishing their customary methods 
and adopting those of their opponents. 
Prior to the first match for the trophy 
in 1900 the records gave ample proof of 
British superiority ; but in that vear the 
team sent over, which was the best that 
Great Britain could produce, barring the 
Doherty brothers, was so completely 
overwhelmed not only in the cup matches 
by Whitman and Davis in singles and 
Davis and Mr. Holcomb Ward in 
doubles, but later at Newport by lesser 
opponents, that it became evident either 
that our players had greatly improved 
or that the British had retrograded. A 
close study of the play, however, revealed 


the fact that the result was due rather to 
our superior tactics than to a better mas- 
tery of strokes, in which the Englishmen, 
like all their predecessors, had been won- 
derfully proficient. 

The visit of the Dohertys confirmed 
this impression, and the international 
matches played at Bay Ridge last August 
proved the most instructive as well as the 
most interesting incident in the recent 
history of the game. Unfortunately for 
the British side Dr. Joshua Pine, a vet- 
eran ex-champion of England who had 
been called to the courts froma long re- 
tirement, was selected with Mr. R. F. 
Doherty to uphold British prestige in the 
singles matches, while the younger 
brother remained out to partner the elder 
in doubles. As the result Pine was as 
completely snowed under as any member 
of the preceding challenge team, while 
at the outset R. F. Doherty bade fair to 
meet the same fate. Only after he had 
been swept from his feet in his first two 
sets against Larned did he begin to per- 
ceive the advantage of his opponent’s pol- 
icy in making the commanding position 
at the net the paramount object to be at- 
taired, and thenceforward he became a 




















Holcomb Ward at the point of making a drive 
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Dwight F. Davis and his characteristic twist 
service 


convert to a principle that has continuous- 
ly been the controlling idea in the devel- 
opment of the Ameri- 
can game since the time 
of Sears. By virtue of 
this concession, backed 
by a mastery of strokes 
unequaled by any other 
players ever seen on 
American courts, the 
Dohertys, tho failing to 
lift the cup, left behind 
the conviction that they 
needed but little more 
experience in its appli- 
cation to accomplish 
the feat, while on the 
other hand American 
players were called toa 
realization that they 
would do well to pay 
more attention to pure- 
ly stroke play. 

R. F. Doherty, tho 
beaten by Whitman in , 
the international — 
matches, turned the 
tables in the final round 
of the all-comers at 
Newport, and in the 
cup contest won from 
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Larned, tho afterward beaten by him 
at Newport. In doubles the brothers 
were invincible, their certainty of return 
and seemingly impossible recoveries being 
nothing short of marvelous. Davis and 
Ward, the national champions of last 
year and the most brilliant exponents of 
the doubles game that have ever been 
seen, twice succumbed to them, and the 
Wrenn brothers, who had been playing 
together for two seasons and were re- 
garded by many as a stronger team than 
the champions, were helpless before them. 
The only cause of disappointment at their 
departure was that no opportunity had 
been afforded to compare the younger 


brother, Mr. H. L. Doherty, with Whit- 
man or Larned, since at Newport he re-. 


tired in favor of his brother when the 
drawings brought them together ; but he 
left behind the impression that he was no, 
whit inferior to the elder. 

Another contest for the cup will be the 
paramount attraction of this season. It 
will take place in August on the grounds 
of the Longwood Cricket Club at Boston, 
and undoubtedly the Dohertys will re- 
turn to the attack. It is almost equally 
certain that the same players will be 





William A, Larned, the American champion in singles, who de- 
fended his title against R. F. Doherty 
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called upon to meet them. Davis, whose 
style is modeled after that of Larned, tho 
even more slashing and reckless, having 
retired from singles competition, the 
next choice would be Mr. Beals C. 
Wright, of Boston, the most promising 
player who has come to the front since 
the advent of Whitman. He is the ex- 
treme type of net player, very true and 
brilliant in his volleying, but compara- 
tively weak in the back of the court, tho 
last year he made a distinct advance in 
all around proficiency. Another player 
who may possibly attain to the first rank 
this year is Mr. William J. Clothier, of 
Philadelphia, a Harvard undergraduate 
and a very accomplished master of 
strokes, who has been advancing steadily 
for the past four years. Mr. L. E. 
Ware, of Boston, is another player just 
outside the top class, but he appears to 
have attained his maximum efficiency, 
tho unsurpassed in tactical judgment. 
Mr. Holcomb Ward, who for three 
years prior to their defeat by the Doh- 


wk 
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ertys shared the doubles championship 
with Davis, was rated above Ware and 
Ciothier last season, and as a doubles 
player is one of the best, but his possi- 
bilities in singles seem to have been pretty 
well established. His stroke play and 
judgment are of high order, but his small 
stature is to some extent against hifh. 
This practically exhausts the list of the 
topmost class in the American field. 

The one radical innovation in the game 
since the time of Sears remains to be 
noted—namely, the terrific overhand 
twist service exploited by Whitman, 
Davis, Ward and one or two others for 
several years past, Ward being the ablest 
exponent of it, tho Whitman is. credited 
with its invention. It played havoc with 
the English challenge team of 1900 and 
made a tremendous sensation upon its 
first appearance; but the Dohertys had 
comparatively little difficulty in dealing 
with it, and it is now generally agreed 
that its frequent use takes more out of a 
player than he is likely to gain by it. 


N ew Yor« City 


My Comrade 


By Theodore Roberts 


KNOW him by no mark at all 
On brow, or coat, or varied hands. 
No single clan can compass him— 
My comrade out of many lands. 


And yet I ken him easily; 

Young Dick I met when ways were glad, 
And now I pledge a health to him 

For all the joyous days we had. 


By fires that smoldered in the rains 
Archie and I were comrades true, 

And yet his work was not my work— 
His knowledge not of things I knew; 


But we, with open hearts, could share 
Tales of our sorrows, and our fun, 

And dry our kits at one small fire 
When daylight and the march were done. 


But wherefore name him? Here and there 
I find him as the seasons turn— 

The man whose laughter does not jar, 
The man whose questions do not burn. 


No surname holds the magic spell; 
Nor any rank; nor wise degree; 

He must be of the seeing eye, 
Quick heart, and the unbending knee. 


Maybe he paints—maybe he fights! 
All ’round the world I hold his hands, 
And pledge a life long health to him— 
My comrade out of many lands. 


Frepericton, N. B., Canana. 











An Amish Home in the Town of New Holland, Pa. 
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One Day in the Life of an Amish. Woman 


[The narrative below presents an accurate and interesting account of the strangely primitive life 
led to-day by the Amish people in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. The Mennonites have com- 
munities in certain sections of the State; but the Amish people, in their dress and habits, are, perhaps, 
more picturesque than any of those who came to this country, many generations ago, from Holland 








and the region of the Upper Rhine.—Ep1ror. ] 


AROSE at daylight yesterday morn- 
ing, as I have been doing every 
morning during the spring and 

summer months since my marriage— 
more than ten years ago. There were 
signs of life, even at that early hour, for 
in this Amish settlement industry ranks 
among the cardinal virtues. I could hear 
niy husband, Amos, and the hired men 
washing at the pump, a sign that I would 
have to hasten my toilet. Amos and the 
boys had been fishing in the Calcalico 
creek the day before, so for breakfast 
we had a mess of the finest trout ever 
caught in any stream in Lancaster Coun- 
ty or, for that matter, in any part of the 
State of Pennsylvania. Coffee was once 
considered a luxury among the Amish, 
but the time is past. This morning the 
men were served—most of them—with 
two large cups of coffee and plenty of 
bread, cut in big, generous slices. 

They say we live better than some of 


our Amish neighbors, but I cannot. be- 
lieve we pamper ourselves—at least, not 
to a sinful: degree. Yesterday morning 
we had bacon and eggs. The bacon was 
from a fine, sleek, well fed hog that we 
killed last fall, and the eggs were fresh 
from the nests that are scattered all 
around our barnyard. The day before 
we had good, old fashioned scrapple ; and 
the day before that we had fried mush. 
The men like the wholesome fare, but I 
think they regarded the brook trout in 
the nature of a treat. Anyhow they left 
the table satisfied and prepared for a 
morning of hard work. 

I scarcely had time to clear the table 
and redd up the dining room before the 
children were down, dressed and patient- 
ly waiting for their breakfast. We have 
four of them—Joe and Enoch, Betsy and 
Annie—and, if I do say it myself, four 
of the best children in the township. The 
oldest is nine and the youngest three 
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The Women’s labor in the fields —‘‘ Worming”’ Tobacco Plants in Lancaster County, Pennsyivania 


years of age, and every one of them is 
useful in some way or other. Joe and 
Enoch and Betsy had to be prepared for 
school. When I had packed them off 
with their lunch baskets, little Annie was 
left to keep me company while I went 
about my housework. The ways of our 
community are slowly changing, I am 
not blind to it, but I think the manners 
and habits of our people will be always 
different from those who are not of the 
faith. I, for my part, am trying to rear 
the children in the way that I was reared 
by my good Amish parents—in the calm, 
quiet round, with the rising at dawn and 
the retiring at dusk, the ho:nely but sub- 
stantial meals, the quaint costumes that 
have hooks and eyes in lieu of buttons, 
the simple worship and the atmosphere 
of good health and sane living. 

I can still remember hearing my 
mother explain the teachings and cus- 
toms instituted by Jacob Amen, the Swiss 
Mennonite preacher of the seventeenth 
century. Our home in New Holland 
then, as now, was in the very heart of 
the largest Amish community in the 
United States. Our life was primitive, 


sO primitive as to seem almost impossi- 
ble in a modern country. After the lapse 
of years there are few important changes. 
Time has not modified the manners or 
the dress. True, the mixture of Holland- 





ish and South German dialects is <dis- 
appearing ; many Amish now speak Eng- 
lish, the result of attendance at the 
public schools.* 

Our dwelling is a two and a half story 
cottage, built in the Dutch style, white- 
washed, with a thatched roof and sur- 
rounded by a slate pavement. Every- 
thing is spotlessly clean. I say it not out 
of conceit, but because our house is 
typical of hundreds of Amish dwellings. 
By the time I had the house cleaned the 
dinner hour had arrived, and Amos and 
the men did full justice to a pot of bean 
soup—real bean soup as it is made in 
New Holland. 

After the men went back to the fields 
I harnessed up the team and drove over 
to the old homestead—to my birthplace. 
I had not been there for years, not since 
the death of my parents, and I was 
curious to see the house and those who 
are its inmates, and to study the impres- 
sion it made upon me after years of 
absence. 

It was a bright spring aftertioon when 
I stood waiting on the doorstep of the 
old home and wondering what the pres- 
ent occupants were like. Not a sound 





* The thing that troubles me most is how I am 
to put this narrative in presentable shape and 
still perform the endless household duties that fall 
to the lot of an Amish wife and mother. But I 
feel reasonably sure the defects will be pardoned. 
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could be heard. It was not the silence 
of indolence; it was the quietness of 
peace. A moment and the sound of a 
woman’s voice broke on the air. Her 
tones were strong but untrained, and 
she sang in a Dutch dialect. In the 
dialect and in English the words were 
as follows: 


“Well, anyhow, wann’s Frueyohr kummt, 

Bin ich gepleased first rate; 

Die lugt’s so fair un agenehm, 
Die rose so lieblich weht. 

Nau gehe mei gedanke nuf 
Wu’s immer Frueyohr is, 

Wu’s keh feren ’ring gewe duth, 
Wu’s herrlich is gewiss.” 


“Well, anyhow, when springtime comes, 
Then am I pleased first rate; 
So fair and soft the breezes blow, 
So lovely is the rose. 
’Tis then my thoughts are raised on high, 
Where spring forever blooms, 
Where change can never more be felt, 
But glory shines around.” 


Presently the singer came out of the 
house. She was an Amish woman of 
medium hight, her flaxen hair parted in 
the middle and closely combed down 
the sides. She wore a plain cap under 
a pasteboard “poke” or sunbonnet, 
covered with black material and tied 
with narrow blue ribbons. A brown 
dress, what modern city women would 
call a rainy day skirt, a blue apron and 
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a gray shawl, without fringe, completed 
her attire. 

While she was talking the husband 
came forth. He was broad shouldered 
and brawny, almost twice the size of the 
“old woman,” as she was affectionately 
called. From the face of this giant a 
pair of blue eyes gazed with a look of 
innocence and confidence. His hair, 
thick and bushy, was cut in the back so 
that the part that hung over his coat 
collar resembled a ragged hedge. He 
wore the long beard common to the men 
of our faith. The head, a rare study for 
a painter, was surmounted by a flat 
topped, broad brimmed hat of black felt. 
His clothing was of coarse woolen stuff. 
The pantaloons, without suspenders, 
showed an expanse of blue shirt between 
the top band and the lower part of his 
vest. His buttonless coat was fitted in 
front with hooks and eyes. 

As he joined in the conversation a 
group of boys and girls—their children 
—augmented the party. They were more 
picturesque than either the father or 
mother, because they were dressed pre- 
cisely as were their parents. The little 
girls with their poke bonnets, and the 
little boys with their flat crowned, broad 
brimmed hats, made a picture that would 
set a city in an uproar. They were the 
commonplaces of Lancaster County. 

A spring of purest water ran by within 

















An Amish Woman baking bread in the old oven of the farm yard 








six feet of the house. I admired it open- 
ly and with a secret tenderness of recol- 
lection. My words brought forth another 
touch of Amish nature—the natural, un- 
restrained relations between parent and 
child. 

“Cho,” said the father, “ go oont get 
der lady some vater.” 

“ All right, Chake,” cheerily responded 
the offspring. 

“Joe” went to get the water, while 
“ Jake” looked on with an approving 
smile. ‘There was no disrespect in the 
familiar assent, no lack of reverence for 
the parental au- 
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which, in a court of justice and the court 
of conscience, answers the same purpose. 
Members are now allowed to hold mort- 
gages, if they are thrifty enough to do 
so, but they must not carry judgment 
notes. The theatre, worldly pleasures 
generally, and liquor selling are sternly 
discountenanced. Yet, while extremely 
rigid with ourselves, we are liberal with 
those beyond the pale. : 

I have been asked to say something 
about an Amish meeting. I know of no 
better way of explaining it than to sug- 
gest that in its ritual, or rather in its 

lack of ritual, it 





thority. Indeed, 
the discipline ob- 
served in an 
Amish family 
would put the 
average American 
youngster to the 
blush. 

The quaintness 
of dress among 
our people is unin- 
tentional. The 
costume worn now 
is the same as that 
which was in 
vogue when the 
Amish religion 
was organized. 
The members sim- 
ply adhere to one 
style of dress, 
while the world 








very much resem- 
bles a Mennonite 
service, Yet, in 
minor. things, the 
quaint side crops 
out in the most un- 
expected manner. 
I have known a 
committee of 
Amish elders to 
remain in session 
for two hours, de- 
bating whether the 
bonnet strings, of 
the women should 
be an inch or an 
inch and a half in 
width. The breth- 
ren are opposed to 
churches, and have 
only “meeting 
houses.” In fact, 








about them—the 


seeking, novelty- 

thirsting world—changes the style 
of its dress with the four seasons 
or oftener. Why, “worldly” men in 
Reading, this spring, are wearing hats 
which are almost duplicates of the head 
gear of the Amish men. I told an old 
Amish friend of it. He chuckled as he 
predicted that, if the Amish only ad- 
hered firmly to their garb, the fashion 
loying.people of the world would some 
day bring it into vogue. 

The whole purpose of the Amish in 
life is to live as simply and naturally as 
possible. We try to foster harmony 
among ourselves. One member of the 
community is not permitted to sue an- 
other. We do not take oaths, but affirm, 


The Wood Pile. The Playground of the Amish 
avain, pleasure- Child 





some of the men 
go so far as to op- 
pose the establish- 
ment of regular meeting houses. They 
believe the meetings should be held in the 
homes of the members, and that they 
should alternate in the use of the dwell- 
ings. This is the practice observed here, 
and also in and around Litiz and Eph- 
rata. 

The preacher, who is not paid, is 
selected by lot. It is interesting to see 
six men standing before six books, await- 
ing the verdict. One of the books is 
marked, and the man who gets it is de- 
clared the preacher. It is an honor that 
is rarely sought, and as rarely declined. 
If a man finds, after a trial of a few 
months, that he is not “ qualified,” he is 
permitted to retire in favor of another. 
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The old age of the Amish Women 


One day, when I was quite a child, the 
meeting was held in our house. It took 
place in the parlor, which was furnished 
with almost painful plainness. Prob- 
ably twenty-five or thirty persons were 
present, for the country was more 
sparsely settled and the Amish people 
were not numerous. Many of the 
brethren greeted one another with the 
holy kiss. In those days, if a man were 
disowned by his church—practically the 
same as being excommunicated—his wife 
left him, and the other members of the 
family were not allowed. to eat at the 
same table with him. 

The brethren came to the meeting in 
wagons that did not know the luxury of 
springs and that were covered with yel- 
low oilskins. When they entered the 
house they seated themselves on benches 
running lengthwise. The preacher dis- 
coursed for about a quarter of an hour, in 
Pennsylvania Dutch. When he con- 
cluded those present knelt in silent prayer 
for several minutes. One of the brothers 
read several verses from the Scriptures, 
and the congregation prayed aloud until, 
at last, all joined in singing a hymn very 
similar to the one I have quoted. The 
preacher announced when the next meet- 
ing would be held, and the service was 
at an end. 

But the great event wccurred at the 
conclusion of the meeting. Our house 
had been in an uproar for days before. 
All of the brethren were invited to stay 


for dinner—and none refused. ‘To have 
done so would have been a flagrant dis- 
courtesy to both host and hostess. There 
were two tables—one for the men and 
the other for the women. The main fea- 
ture of the menu was a big pot of bean 
soup. I have inherited the recipe for 
making that bean soup; it is. one of the 
pearls of my housewifely wisdom. There 
was plenty of bread and butter, and all 
managed to satisfy their appetites, which, 
as I remember, were remarkably good. 
In these latter days the bill of fare at 
the meeting house dinners has been great- 
ly extended. Now, in addition to the 
bean soup, we have pies, pickles, apple 
butter and refined molasses. A cup of 
coffee is given to each person, and vege- 
tables in season are not uncommon. 
Everything is fresh and wholesome. 
There is an equal division of labor and 
responsibility between the Amish men 
and women. The women keep the house 
and the men work the farms. All are 
exceedingly industrious, and as soon as 
the children are able to work they are 
put at some useful employment. In re- 
cent years they have been going to the 
public schools, and that, in time, is bound 
to make itself felt in their life and 
habits. When the Amish children first 
made their appearance in the schools 
some years ago they were regarded as 
objects of curiosity by the other chil- 
dren. Now they do not even excite in- 
terest. They make apt pupils. They 








are not particularly bright. They might 
be called plodders; but they are certain 
of what they do learn and usually lay 
the foundation for a measurably success- 
ful life. Marriages are usually within 
the faith, The averment was made a 
few years ago that the practice of inter- 
marriage had brought about the wedding 
of first cousins, but there are no facts 
to prove the contention. 

I returned from the old homestead 
filled with tender memories of other days, 
but a glance at the amount of work still 
undone drove all sentiment from me. 
Pots and pans had to be shined until 
they resembled mirrors; the stove was 
waiting for its daily polishing, the hearth 
for its usual coat of red paint. And 
there was the darning of socks for Amos 
and the ironing of some slips for little 
Annie. I have to make most of the 
clothes for the 
children; but, I 
wickedly rejoice 
to say, Amos and 
the men buy their 
clothes from firms 
in the West, spe- 
cially designated 
by the Elders for 
that purpose. 

Summer, for 
me, is a time of in- 
cessant toil. I 
think I do not 
have an idle half 





An Amish family on the way to “ meeting,” 
illustrating disregard of convention 
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hour in an entire day. If there is a spare 
moment it is utilized in putting an extra 
polish on the parlor furniture or in add- 
ing another touch to the kitchen. 

In the fall of the year we work, but 
we also indulge in some «little harmless 
recreations. Occasionally there is a 
husking, a quilting bee, or a hog killing 
party—times of hilarity and sweet flirta- 
tions for the younger members of the 
community. Sauerkraut making at that 
season of the year is also a great “ func- 
tion,” as they say of the grand receptions 
in the cities. In summer I retire at eight 


o’clock in the evening ; in winter, af nine.: 


Amos almost owns the farm now, after 
ten years of unremitting toil. ~- The men- 
tion of the farm reminds me that my 
entire life as girl and woman, with the 
exception of a few years at the Lutheran 
seminary, has been spent on a farm. 
Our income is 
small, but our 
needs are few; 
and, at the end of 
every harvest, 
Amos is able to 
put a small sur- 
plus—from one to 
two hundred dol- 
lars—in the sav- 
ings bank for a 
rainy day. We are 
happy and con- 
tented with this 
simple yet busy life. 


LancasTER County, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Maeterlinck and 


Browning Again 


By William Lyon Phelps, Ph.D. 


Lampson Proressor OF EnGuisu Lireratcre AT YALE UNIVERSITY, 


FEW months ago, in an article in 

THE INDEPENDENT, I called at- 
tention to what seemed to me 

an extraordinary similarity between 
some scenes in Maeterlinck’s new play, 
““Monna Vanna,” and the poetic drama, 
“Luria,” written in 1846 by Robert 
Browning. In view of the fact that 
“Monna Vanna” was attracting world- 
wide attention, was being acted in nearly 


every city in Europe, and reviewed in 
the leading British and foreign journals, 
it seemed strange that no one commented 
on this likeness between the two plays. 
The only reason I could assign was that 
“ Luria,” never one of Browning’s best 
known pieces, was to-day practically 
forgotten by critics, journalists and the 
general reading public. As “ Monna 
Vanna” happened to be directly in the 





























limelight, THE INDEPENDENT article was 
widely copied, and still more widely dis- 
cussed. Some writers stated that I had 
accused M. Maeterlinck of plagiarism, 
which I certainly had not done; some 
others ridiculed the idea that there was 
any marked likeness at all. 

As my only interest in this matter was 
to know the truth, I sent the article to 
the distinguished dramatist himself, and 
received the following courteous ‘and 
highly interesting reply, which I trans- 
late : 


67 Rue RAYNOuARD, Parts, 22 March, 1903. 
Dear Sir, 


I have just read with interest your note in 
THE INDEPENDENT in regard to “Monna 
Vanna.” You are entirely right: between an 
episodic scene of my Second Act (that in which 
Prinzivalle unmasks Trivulzio) and one of the 
great scenes of “ Luria,” there exists a simi- 
larity which, I am astonished, was not pointed 
out earlier. I am the more astonished because, 
far from concealing this similarity, I took pains 
myself to indicate it by using exactly the same 
hostile towns, the same epoch, and almost the 
same persons—altho it would have been quite 
easy to transpose the whole and render the bor- 
rowing unrecognizable if my intention had 
been to dissimulate. 

I am a constant reader and an ardent ad- 
mirer of Browning, who is in my opinion one 
of the greatest poets England has produced. 
That is why I look upon him as belonging to 
that classic and universal literature which all 
the world is supposed to know. It is thus 
natural and legitimate to borrow a situation 
from him—or rather a fragment of a situa- 
tion—as one borrows freely from Aschylus, 
Sophocles and Shakespeare. Such borrow- 
ing, when from poets of this rank, is made, so 
to speak, coram populo, and is in effect a sort 
of public homage. 

Furthermore, with the exception of this epi- 
sode, which holds a place so incidental and 
accessory that it might be suppressed without 
injuring the drama, my whole piece is entirely 
different from Browning’s tragedy, and has 
nothing at all in common with it. This scene, 
then, stands in my drama, as it were, a kind of 
isolated column which my memory and piety 
have dedicated to the remembrance of the poet 
who created in my imagination the atmosphere 
in which “ Monna Vanna” moves,—to the re- 
membrance of a master admired of all. 


Not feeling at liberty to publish this 
letter without the express permission of 
its author, I wrote again, and the essen- 
tial part of the second letter is published, 
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in translation, as a proper commentary 
on the first : 


I am very grateful for your attitude, at once 
cordial and correct, in this little literary con- 
troversy, and I thank you with all my heart. 

I cannot recall the exact terms of my first 
letter, but as I simply expressed a truth which 
it behooved me to express, I see no reason why 
it should not be published—whatever it was. 
I can only remember that I said the scene be- 
tween Prinzivalle and Trivulzio was borrowed 
from Browning. It would be more exact to 
say that it was inspired by the reading of 
“Luria.” In the same way my new piece, 
“ Jocquelle,” was inspired in my inind by “ The 
Tempest ” of Shakespeare. 

If it seems natural to seek a starting point 
and a motive of inspiration in Shakespeare, 
why should one be astonished if it is sought in 
Browning ? 


To all students both of Browning and 
of contemporary literature the above let- 
ters will be interesting, because they es- 
tablish the following points. First, there 
is a marked likeness between “ Monna 
Vanna” and “ Luria,” and the likeness 
is not accidental: What M. Maeterlinck 
says as to the main part of his plot owing 
nothing to “ Luria” is, of course, abso- 
lutely true; the part inspired by Brown- 
ing is subordinate and accessory rather 
than vital. Secondly, it is very interest- 
ing to know that the Belgian dramatist is 
an earnest reader and warm admirer of 
Browning, and that he regards him as 
one of England’s greatest poets. It does 
not seem possible that Browning is as 
widely read on the Continent as he ought 
to be, but perhaps M. Maeterlinck’s 
avowal will increase the circulation of 
his works. There are thousands of read- 
ers in England and America who will 
certainly share M. Maeterlinck’s enthu- 
siasm for Browning, tho very few would 
put the English poet to-day in the same 
class with Shakespeare and Sophocles, 
whatever position he may reach in the 
future. Thirdly, it is interesting to note 
M. Maeterlinck’s remarks on the custom 
of using the world’s great poets as com- 
mon literary material. A familiar in- 
stance is the’s borrowing one of 
Ophelia’s songs for the serenade by 
Mephistopheles, and his equally familiar 
explanation of his reason for so doing. 
M. Maeterlinck is, as one can see, abso- 
lutely frank, but the mere fact that none 
of the professional critics noticed the 
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similarity of his play to “ Luria” is proof 
positive that this particular drama of 
Browning’s is not as yet familiar to all 
in the sense that “Hamlet” and 
“(Edipus ” are. There are a number of 
other points in these letters that tempt 
one to further comment, but they are so 
wholly frank and open in style that the 
readers of this article may reflect upon 
them at their leisure. 

In view of the fact that these charm- 
ing and interesting letters are now 
printed, the comment given below from 
the London Academy seems  uncon- 
sciously humorous. It is not the first time 
that an English crit'c can “see no rea- 
son” where good ones exist. This is 
the paragraph from Browning’s self- 
satisfied countryman : 

Professor Phelps, of Yale University, has 
discovered such an extraordinary resemblance 
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Ballade for the 


By Thomas Walsh 
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between M. Maeterlinck’s “ Monna Vanna” 
and Browning’s “ Luria,’ that he seems to 
think M. Maeterlinck has been plagiarizing. 
We see no reason to suppose anything of the 
kind. Criticism by parallel is threadbare. 


In conclusion, as an ardent admirer of 
Browning myself, I am glad that so dis- 
tinguished a writer as M. Maeterlinck 
ranks my favorite poet so high in the 
world’s literature; and it is pleasant to 
note that the famous dramatist has taken 
something from Browning besides a 
scene in “ Luria; ” the extreme frankness 
and extreme courtesy which were such 
prominent traits in Browning’s personal 
character are equally characteristic in the 
man whose plays are read to-day all over 
the civilized world, and who is fortunate- 
ly still on the threshold of an active 
career. 

New Haven, Conn 


Third Hour 


OOD masters of the market-place, 
I pray you cease your cries and hear: 
A pilgrim’s messages of grace 
From holy lands I bring your ear. 
Nay, pass not so, fair cavalier, 
Nor thou, my lady in thy pride— 
No alms I ask beyond a tear— 



























For such as ye my Savior died. 


Yea, pause and hear me, woman frail, 
Whose jewels have the gleam of shame; 
Thou, crone in rags, for thee my tale, 
And thee, poor foundling without name; 
And unto ye, proud priests, the same. 
Halt, clown and courtier! ere you ride 
I pray ye answer was it blame 
For such as ye my Savior died? 


What? Tears before the minster gate, 
Ye blind, ye agéd and ye sore? 
Nay, ‘tis your festival of state, 
So get ye in the sacred door. 
And join my cry until it roar, 
By every strand and mountain side, 
From turret unto dungeon’s core, 
For such as ye my Savior died. 


Prince—from thy galleries look down, 
I prithee, on our ribald tide, 
And hear me—spite thy haughty frown— 
For such as ye my Savior died. 
Brooktyn, N. Y. 

















Mr. Bryce's Biographical Studies 


Mr. JAMeEs Bryce, in his biographical 
studies,* gives fresh proofs of his close- 
ness of observation, his keenness of in- 
sight and his skill in analysis. But while 
the exercise of these qualities by which 
he has heretofore been best known in 
America was displayed in the characteri- 
zation of the forms and underlying 
forces of government and society, it is 
now shown in personal characterization. 
These sketches, twenty-two in number, 
are the work of a number of years; most, 
if not all of them, have been separately 
published, and many have previously ap- 
peared in American periodicals. But we 
do not believe they have won general 
recognition. To many well-informed 
readers they are practically unknown. 

In the mass they are destined to give 
a far different impression from what any 
two or three of them published separate- 
ly have given, and to furnish a revela- 
tion of great powers directed to the 
limning of personalities. The sketches 
are notable alike for their skillful an- 
alysis of character and conduct and their 
striking vividity of portraiture. States- 
men such as Disraeli, Gladstone and Par- 
nell; ecclesiastics such as Cardinal Man- 
ning, Dean Stanley and Archbishop 
Tait, and authors such as the historians 
Freeman and Green, and the novelist 
Trollope, are presented, all of whom (ex- 
cept Disraeli) Mr. Bryce knew person- 
ally, and most of them intimately. His 
aim has been “to analyze the character 
and powers of each of the persons de- 
scribed, and as far as possible to convey 
the impression which each made in the 
daily converse of life.’”” How well he has 
executed his aim the reader should learn 
for himself. We can but briefly touch 
upon a few of his more notable subjects. 

The average reader will probably care 
most for Mr. Bryce’s characterizations 
of statesmen, since from his long ac- 
quaintance with, and participation in 


_* STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHY. By the 
Right Hon, James Bryce. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. $3.00 
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politics, it will be readily assumed that 
he knows more and writes better of his 
fellows in political life than of authors 
and ecclesiastics. Of the six or seven 
statesmen sketched, by far the most at- 
tractive work is that in the study of 
Disraeli. The varied powers, the many 
contradictions in the character. of this 
rotable man, and the dramatic story of 
his life furnish a rare field for the exer- 
cise of Mr. Bryce’s skill in portraiture. 
That a person of Disraeli’s manifold dis- 
qualifications for political success should 
have risen to the premiership of the 
British Empire is an anomaly the won- 
der of which Mr. Bryce seeks to explain. 
He was unschooled, never having been 
to,either a public school or a university ; 
he was a Jew, living at a time when the 
anti-Semitic prejudice was yet strong: 
his young manhood was passed in a 
frivolous and worldly society; he had, 
perhaps, no settled principles, no com- 
prehensive idea of statesmanship; and 
when finally he reached a place of im- 
portance in the Tory party, he was ob- 
structed at all times by the distrust of a 
large faction of his party, and compelled 
to contend with constantly recurring 
plots to dethrone him. For compensa- 
tion, “‘ Nature gave him a resolute will, 
a keen and precociously active intellect, 
a vehement individuality—that is to say, 
a consciousness of his own powers, and 
a determination to make them recognized 
by his fellows.” His first three attempts 
to enter Parliament were unsuccessful. 
He was elected in 1837, and his first 
speech was greeted with contemptuous 
laughter. Undeterred, he continued, on 
all occasions, to try his oratorical pow- 
ers until he had won recognition as a 
brilliant and effective speaker. In 1852 
Lord Derby chose him Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, tho he had “ absolutely 
no knowledge of finance and no. official 
experience. He had never been so much 


as an under secretary.” His appointment 
carried with it the leadership of the 
House of Commons, and. he was thus 
within a step of the leadership of the na- 
tion, which he reached in 1874. 
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His success came partly through his 
own powers, partly through fortuitous 
circumstances. His will and tenacity im- 
pelled him forward constantly. “ Am- 
bition such as his could not afford to be 
scrupulous, nor have his admirers ever 
claimed conscientiousness as one of his 
merits.” But he was fortunate in that 
at no time during his struggle for su- 
premacy did there arise in his own party 
another man of great gifts capable of ral- 
lying the various forces to his standard. 
The plots against Disraeli failed, partly 
through his strategy, but largely because 
the one man needful never appeared. 
The stars in their courses fought for him. 

His mental powers are described as 
brilliant, but neither solid nor profound. 


“The range of his mind,” writes Mr. Bryce, 
“was not wide. All its products were like one 


another. It was not logical nor dis- 
cursive. Neither was it analytically 
subtle. It reached its conclusions by a process 


of intuition or divination, in which there “was 
an imaginative as well as a reflective element. 
It might almost have been called an artist’s 
mind, capable of deep meditation, but medi- 
tating in an imaginative way, not so much on 
facts as on its own views of facts, on the pic- 
tures which its own creative faculty had called 
up.” 


Mr. Bryce’s portrayal of Parnell is 
distinctly hostile. A coldness of temper- 
ament, a disinclination for friendship, an 
indifference to truth, are asserted. Pride 
was his dominant passion; “the pride 
was so strong that it almost extinguished 
vanity. Whatever he did was 
right in his own eyes, and no other eyes 
need be regarded.” Of his moral char- 
acter, he writes: 


“Without dwelling upon the circumstances 
attending his divorce case or upon his 
betrayal of Mr. Gladstone’s confidences, and his 
reckless appeals during the last years of his 
life to the most inflammable elements in Ire- 
land, there are facts enough in his earlier career 
to show that he had little regard for truth and 
little horror for crime.” 


Yet withal he has something to say in 
his behalf, and comparing him with other 
Irish leaders, he writes: 


“With some intellectual limitations and some 
great faults, he will stand high in the long and 
melancholy series of Irish leaders: less lofty 
than Grattan, less romantic than Wolfe Tone, 
less attractive than O’Connell, less brilliant 
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than any of these three, yet entitled to be re- 
membered as one of the most remarkable char- 
acters that his country has produced in her 
struggle of many centuries against the larger 
isle.” 


The final chapter is an elaborate and 
brilliant characterization of Gladstone. 
The strain of eulogy which one would 
naturally expect from a friend and polit- 
ical follower is everywhere evident; yet 
in justice it must be said that there is 
also to be found therein the same keen 
analysis of qualities that is otherwise 
shown, which at times takes on the form 
of a candid and searching treatment of 
the grand old man’s faults and deficien- 


cies. 
J 


Politics and Religion in Scotland 


THE main purpose of the author of 
this work* is to show that questions of 
Church government were only of second- 
ary importance during this period, that 
the mass of the clergy were influenced by 
patriotism rather than by a desire to con- 
tend with the civil power for principles 
of organization. It is difficult to realize 
the presence of “this moderate tradi- 
tion,” as Mr. Mathieson calls it, amid the 
perpetual and furious clashings of : ec- 
clesiastical factions during the seven- 
teenth century. A moderate tradition 
presupposes the existence of a moderate 
party to hand it down. What section of 
the Scottish Kirk was pre-eminent for 


-moderation between the Reformation and 


the Revolution? No answer to the query 
will be found in these volumes. But, in- 
deed, Mr. Mathieson’s insistence on his 
theory never leads him to blur or extenu- 
ate his facts, and so we see that whatever 
party got the upper hand, Episcopalian, 
Covenanter, Cameronian, proceeded at 
once to make short work of its oppo- 
nents. 

For that matter, the author’s strong 
admiration for the results of the Scot- 
tish Reformation nowhere allows him to 
minimize the follies and crimes that 
marked its progress. The spirit in which 
he has worked up the immense amount of 
material at his disposal is as far removed 
as possible from the passions which the 

* POLITICS AND RELIGION. A Study in Scottish 
Historu from the Reformation to the Revolution. 


By William Law Mathieson. 2 Vols. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $6.25 net, 



















great religious revolution has always 


aroused among his countrymen. How- 
ever dormant these passions may be in 
the present skeptical age, they might eas- 
ily have been awakened in the heart of a 
historian who has lived so long in the 
company of the leaders in the mighty 
struggle. The author evidently saw the 
danger, and has made a visible and, on 
the whole, successful, effort to be impar- 
tial. This impartiality is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle at fault in his treatment of the 
Laudian bishops and their successors un- 
der Charles I]. It never seems to strike 
him that those who resisted the Covenant 
and endeavored to establish an episcopate 
and a liturgy might be quite as sincere 
and honest as those who regarded both 
with horror. But, with a few exceptions, 
his impartiality is as conspicuous as the 
literary skill which has enabled him to 
invest with the highest interest even the 
theological quarrels that to every one ex- 
cept to a Scotchman sound so ineffably 
dreary and inane. 

Mr. Mathieson possesses one quality, 
rare enough among historians, but in- 
valuable: he never neglects any detail, 
however apparently trivial, that con- 
tributes to a fuller comprehension of 
events, and he can interpret facts sup- 
plied from sources always incomplete 
and often obscure with a certainty that 
seldom errs. The period embraced in 
the first volume lends itself specially to 
his conception of the task of the historian. 
In the opening chapters he makes it very 
plain that the ruin of the ancient Church 
was due to her own internal decay and 
corruption, and not at all to the assaults 
of Knox and the reformers. For over a 
century the rich bishoprics and abbeys 
had been the sinecures of the bastards of 
the kings and the younger sons of the 
great nobles. Other benefices were in the 
gift of the nobles, and formed a provision 
for their needy relatives and dependents. 
When the Lords of the Congregation af- 
terward denounced the Church as hope- 
lessly corrupt, it could be ahswered that 
the Church had deteriorated through 
their own misdoing. But the author recog- 
nizes that there were many elements of 
vitality to the last in the ancient ecclesias- 
tical system. A fair proportion of the 
bishops were pious and learned, and all 
were patriotic. 
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Mr. Mathieson regards the methods of 
the religious revolution, whose outcome 
was most beneficial, as utterly reprehen- 
sible. He has very little good to say of 
the prominent actors in it: they seem to 
have had few of the characteristics to be 
expected in the leaders of a great re- 
ligious movement. He does full justice 
to the eminent qualities of Knox, but has 
formed a rather unfavorable estimate of 
his character: “ He certainly approved of 
the assassination both of Cardinal Beaton 
and David Riccio,” and took part in the 
plot for the latter’s murder. On the 
question of Knox’s veracity Mr. Mathie- 
son is very emphatic. He tells us that 
the great reformer was incapable of 
“seeing things as they really are,” and 
points out a number of outrageous mis- 
statements in the “History of the 
Reformation.” Carlyle, we may remark, 
differs entirely from Mr. Mathieson. Ac- 
cording to the Sage of Chelsea the “ “His- 
tory of the Reformation’ inspires every- 
where a feeling of the most perfect credi- 
bility and veracity.” 

We regret our space does not permit 
us to give some account of the contents 
of the second volume, which brings the 
study down to the accession of William 
III, as great a favorite with Mr. Mathie- 
son as he was with Macaulay. In the 
brilliant and sympathetic word pictures 
of the epic exploits of Montrose the au- 
thor is at his very best. 


ad 
A Book of Literary Rakes 


THE seventeenth century in England 
might be called the great laboratory of 
experience. At other times the two 
strands that form the thread of human 
life are twisted together, so that it is not 
always easy to distinguish the good from 
the bad, the fair from the foul, the right 
from the wrong. But in those years of 
ferment there was a strange loosening of 
the bonds, and life stood forth in all its 
naked dualism. In politics there was 
the sharp contrast between the attempted 
absolutism of Charles I and Strafford, on 
the one hand, and the republic on the 
other ; in philosophy thought veered from 
the mysticism of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists to the empiricism of Locke; in man- 
ners and morals the Cavaliers and 
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Roundheads held the fashion by turns; 
in science Newton was a contemporary 
of the astrologer Lilly ; in literature Mil- 
ton was composing his “ Paradise Lost ” 
and Bunyan was dreaming his “* Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” while Rochester and 
Congreve and their comrades were mak- 
ing of English letters a scandal and a 
reproach. It is human experience set 
forth in its logical divergence, an ever- 
lasting dilemma for the moralist,an un- 
failing source of interest for the student 
of historic change. 

Only by keeping in mind this unex- 
ampled dualism of the century, which 
the author does not seem always to re- 
member, can one get full enjoyment and 
profit from this gossiping book on the 
Literary Rakes that surrounded Charles 
II*. For they, too, had their logical 
theory of life and their pleasant solution 
of the mystery that somehow never is 
solved. Sedley—he whom Pope -in- 
cluded in his famous “ mob of gentle- 
men who write with ease,” and whom 
Rochester praised for his “ charm” that 
could “impart The loosest wishes to 
the chastest heart ”—Sedley has written 
the motto of them all: 

“Let us indulge the joys we know 
Of music, wine and love; 
We're sure of what we find below, 
Uncertain what’s ahove.” 


There is, perhaps, nothing very 
novel or distinctive in such a doc- 
trine as that, and yet, when one 
comes to think of it, not very often 
has it happened that a whole section of 
society has accepted such a creed frankly 
and brutally and acted upon it unblush- 
ingly. And there is another element of 
novelty. Vice is not new, but the at- 
tempt to turn the intellect into a servant 
of vice is not so common, for there is a 
tonic effect of the intellect which ren- 
ders it in the long run the handmaid of 
virtue. Here we see a complete divorce 
of the intellectual and moral faculties, 
and the result is interesting, however 
unsavory it may be at times. And—we 
hasten to add for the benefit of the less 
indulgent reader—it carries its own 
lesson; for as Byron, who might almost 
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have belonged to that society, has aptly 

said : 

“ Tho sages may pour out their wisdom’s treas- 
ure, 

‘There is no sterner moralist than pleasure.” 
The effect on one who reads much in 
these brilliant books—these plays of 
Congreve and Wycherley, and_ these 
satires of Rochester and Buckingham— 
is at the last a little saddening; their 
folly turns to ashes in the mouth. 

The author of these anecdotal chap- 
ters is careful not to offend by quoting 
or relating the grosser matter of his 
theme. His worst offense, from a liter- 
ary rather than a moral standpoint, is the 
habit, possibly forced on him by his sub- 
ject, of constantly intimating that only 
half is said and that he might unfold a 
tale, etc. The more entertaining part of 
the book is that which deals with the 
rough horse-play and practical joking of 
the age. Charles and his courtiers made 
a science of that genteel diversion and 
afforded thereby good reading for 
posterity. We quote one of the tricks 
played by the royal buffoon himself, not 
because it is better than many others. 
recorded in the book, but because-it is 
shorter : 


“A thief dressed like a courtier managed to 
get into the palace at Newmarket, and picked 
Lord Arlington’s pocket of a snuff-box. As 
he did so he saw that the king was watching 
him, when he had the supreme impudence to 
put his finger to liis nose, to wink at His 
Majesty, and then to decamp. Charles said 
nothing, but watched Lord Arlington, and was 
presently much amused by seeing him feeling 
in one pocket after another for his snuff-box. 

“You need not give yourself any more trou- 
ble about it,’ said his Majesty, ‘your box is 
gone, and I own myself an accomplice. I could 
not help it, I was made a confidant.’ ” 


s 
The Untilled Fieid 


SUPERFICIALLY considered, this book* 
is a study of the present conditions in 
Ireland; really it is a study of the two 
things which interest its author more 
than anything else in life—the sexual 
and the religious instinct. The passion 
for woman and the passion for God are 
the underlying themes of all of Mr. 
Moore’s later work, as was shown clearly 


*THE UNTILLED FIELD. By George Moore. 
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enough in those two powerful novels, 
“Evelyn Innes” and “ Sister Teresa.” 
There is something hectic, decadent and 
unhealthy in nearly everything he writes, 
and if he had not improved enormously 
over the stories he wrote some ten or 
fifteen years ago he would not be worthy 
of serious attention. Since the publica- 
tion of that extraordinary novel, “ Esther 
Waters,” in 1894, however, Mr. Moore’s 
position in contemporary fiction is as- 
sured, and no student of recent English 
literature can afford to neglect him. 
The volume before us is the first fruit 
of its author’s return to Ireland. And 
by his return to Ireland we do not mean 
his passage from Holyhead to Dublin— 
we mean his somewhat theatrical cham- 
pionship of the neo-Celtic renaissance. 
Mr. Moore wishes to see the Irish lan- 
guage once more prevail in Irish terri- 
tory; he wishes to see an Irish theater, 
Irish poetry, Irish fiction, and above all, a 
genuinely Irish national sentiment. This 
book of short stories, therefore, while 
uncompromisingly realistic, is at the 
same time polemical. It calls attention 
to the decreasing population, the 
constant emigration to America, the 
wretched condition of the common peo- 
ple, with the steady increase of the num- 
ber of priests and churches, their wealth, 
prosperity and appalling influence over 
the daily life of the peasants. Mr. 
Moore regards religion as a necessary 
force in life, but his plea here is for the 
necessity of a religious laity as well as 
clergy, which is to be accomplished either 
by removing the requirement of celibacy 
from the priests, or by lessening their 
tyrannical power over the people. The 
terribly strict rule of the parish priest, in 
forbidding all kinds of innocent youthful 
pleasure, and thus driving the young 
men and women to America, is pictured 
in these stories with almost monotonous 
repetition; and yet, curiously enough, 
nearly every priest is shown to be a 
noble, useful and self-sacrificing man. 
The book is made up of thirteen 
stories, most of them written in that dry, 
brittle, matter-of-fact style so charac- 
teristic of Mr. Moore—a style that at 
first blush seems to sacrifice every prin- 
ciple of artistic beauty for the sake of 
fidelity to fact. Yet some of these 
sketches have a lovely atmosphere of 
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poetry and romance, and linger in the 
memory like music written in the minor 
key. 

st 


Thirsting for the Springs. By J. H. Jowett, 
M.A. New York: A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, $1.25. 


It hardly needs a special taste for 
sermons to enable one to enjoy the dis- 
courses here gathered together. Of 
all that makes printed sermons so com- 
monly dull and tiresome, those con- 
tained in this volume are singularly 
free. They are not logical or theolog- 
ical treatises, they are not moral homi- 
lies, they are not the reflections of a 
recluse who sees life only from the 
outside. They are the spontaneous ut- 
terances of a soul instinct with life, 
hope and joy. They are as fresh and 
natural as the springs of which he 
speaks so much. There is in them 
poetry, insight, strength, wisdom, and 
a buoyant faith in the living God. In 
language they are simplicity itself, as 
direct, unstudied and unaffected as the 
speech of a child. Whatever be one’s 
religious faith or lack of faith, he can 
hardly fail to find in them. something 
of strength and stimulus. It is a long 
day since so attractive a volume of 
sermons has appeared. 


st 
The Triumph of Life. By William Farquhar 
Payson. New York: Harper & Bros, 
$1.50. 


It is a curious circumstance that with 
an intent of pronounced ethical signifi- 
cance, this book should be tainted with 
a very ancient and fishlike smell; that, 
throughout the entire story the unwhole- 
some and demoralizing seem to thrust 
themselves officiously before the reader, 
while the sound and elevating are dis- 
tinctly secondary in effect. A young 
author, Enoch Lloyd, gifted with un- 
usual power, fails, apparently, to score 
with a book into which he has put his 
best impulse, and, disheartened by his 
failure, turns to writing, under an as- 
sumed name, tawdry trash, the popular 
success of which is immediate and im- 
mense. His evil genius, a woman of low 
French origin, almost succeeds in ruin- 
ing him, but at the crucial moment his 
better self triumphs, and under the in- 
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fluence of the high principled girl he 
really loves and the news that his book 
has actually “ arrived ” after all, he re- 
asserts himself, repudiates his debasing 
pseudonym and ultimately, so it is to 
be inferred, regains his jeoparded talent 
and power for good. It seems as if it 
would have been the handiest and most 
natural of tasks to make such a book 
wholly palatabie and easy to digest. Re- 
versing the present order, dwelling*upon 
the normal rather than upon that which 
is contorted, would have done the trick. 
But perhaps Mr. Payson is one of those 
who cannot conceive of force and power 
as disassociated from animality and 
brute strength. At all events the “ in- 
tense dramatic situations” in the story 
are, with one exception, perhaps, far 
from savory, and one has only to remark 
in passing that what is rank is not neces- 
sarily strong, except in one sense. The 
book is a long, but not a large one, its 
potential structural bigness being ob- 
scured by too much attention to trivial 
and disfiguring detail. 


& 


Middle Aged Love Stories. By Josephine 
Daskam. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $1.25. 

There is no reason in .he world why 
love stories should not be middle-aged 
if they have the substantial qualities that 
defy time. It happens, however, that the 
writers of love stories good enough to 
survive are generally middle-aged before 
they know enough about either love or 
the making of stories to achieve anything 
durable, and if the tales ur.der notice fail 
to attain maturity it will be due, in part, 
to the fact that their author is still so far 
off from the middle-aged as to be with- 
out the perfect perspective and ripe judg- 
ment that serve as safeguards against the 
curse of cleverness. A vivacious style 
and a pleasing purpose characterize the 
seven short stories comprising Miss Das- 
kam’s little book. She has chosen to 
weave her pretty romances about the fig- 
ures of persons no longer young in years, 
but in so doing she defeats her own end, 
for hearts that respond to the buoyant 
appeal of the Blind Boy are never middle- 
aged ; they are of an eternal youth. The 
introductory tale is the least worthy of 
the collection. In “ The Valley of the 
Shadow ” a family is awaiting the out- 
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come of a critical surgical operation upon 
one of its beloved members, and when 
the happy result is at length disclosed 
the middle-aged widowed brother of the 
patient, grateful to extremity, “ gathers ” 
the middle-aged trained nurse (who has 
been in the house one day) “ to him ir- 
resistibly and as he laid his cheek against 
hers he felt that it was wet with tears.” 
One is led to wonder what effect such a 
performance would have upon a “ sure- 
nuff ” self-respecting trained nurse with- 
out respect to age, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. But let that pass. 
The rest of the stories are, as has been 
suggested, better. 


Pebbles 


COLLEGE-BRED is sometimes a four years’ 
loaf.—Ripon College Days. 


...." This is my birthday.” “And I suppose 
you feel as young as you ever did?” “No; I 
don’t believe I’m quite old enough yet to feel 
as young as I ever did.”—Town and Country. 


There once was a girl named Amelia, 
Who drank half a pint of lobelia, 
The doctor came quick. 
And declared “ You’re not sick! 
So why am I summoned to helia? ” 


....It was her first ball game, and with a 
deathly pallor creeping into his face and dark 
rings beneath his eyes, he nerved himself for 
her next question. “ Why do they call that 
thing the plate?” she asked after getting her 
second wind. “ Because that’s where the drops 
from the pitcher are caught,” he whispered 
hoarsely. And even the man at the bat had to 
strike —Princeton Tiger. 


NIGHTFALL IN SNYGIA. 


Dim, sensuous cadences of Phaphian strains, 

Soft, tinctulent memories of a lambent shore, 

Breathe through the palms. From Gizgeznah’s 
hoar 

And craggy top I gaze on vasty plains 

Of mist-blown Umpthalopia. Dull, fierce pains 

And sombrous wonderings fill me evermore, 

That such should not have been, as once before 

In wild, fantastic dreams my soul constrains. 

Adown the far Mnemosian hill-crests blear 

I glimpsed a space, as one who fain would 
seize 

The rancid rack of mad desire, and yearned 

For throbbing lips and purple eyes that 
burned ; 

And while I mused, upon the darkling breeze 

The bittern’s cry was wafted, cool and clear. 

—Harvard Lampoon. 








Mr. Chamberlain’s Imperial 


Tariff Scheme 


JosepH CHAMBERLAIN’S advocacy of a 
preferential tariff between Great Britain 
and her self-governing colonies is likely 
to prove the most vital issue in British 
politics since the repeal of the Corn 
Laws. Whether considered as party tac- 
tics or as a proposed bond of empire, 
there is convincing evidence of its dis- 
concerting, not to say revolutionary, ef- 
fect upon the settled order of British po- 
litical and industrial life. On the one 
hand, it is well calculated to thrust into 
the background, temporarily at least, 
menacing opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s education bill, and at the same 
time to remind the Irish Nationalists that 
the land bill will hold the parliamentary 
field only on sufferance; on the other, it 
appeals with great force to an imperial 
sentiment which the Liberals, excepting 
a small section, dare not disavow. When 
Mr. Chamberlain made his Birmingham 
speech on May 15 some of the leading 
British journals declared that his prefer- 
ential tariff talk was little more than aca- 
demic and tentative; but since then he 
has secured the public support of Premier 
Balfour and confessed the new economic 
belief before the House of Commons. He 
is unquestionably the strongest man in 
the Cabinet, and having burned his 
bridges behind him, is committed beyond 
recall to a conflict in which a great ques- 
tion of imperial policy is to be decided. 

What does Mr. Chamberlain propose ? 
It is not difficult to outline his plan, but 
even he is reticent as to the details. He 
proposes, in brief, that Great Britain 
shall abandon free trade as at present 
interpreted by the Cobden school, and 
shall adopt a tariff system of mutual 
preferences whereby the self-governing 
colonies shall have the advantage over 
foreign countries in foodstuffs and the 
raw materials of manufacture intended 
for the British market, the colonies in re- 
turn giving a preference in their markets 
to the manufactures of the mother coun- 
try. To offset the probability of a dear 
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breakfast table, Mr. Chamberlain offers 
the British workingman an increased 
wage and an old-age pension fund, and 
he says that he will prepare a statement 
that will prove his plan to be without loss 
to the British consumer who lives so near 
to actual want. But he has a larger view 
than the insular and economic one of the 
British taxpayer, however immediately 
powerful and decisive that may be. He 
aspires to weld the empire into an eco- 
nomic unit so as to recover its lost power 
of negotiation and retaliation in commer- 
cial policy. The German retaliation upon 
Canada has given him a text, and he de- 
clares in effect that until the empire has 
acquired an industrial power of offense 
and defense like other nations it will be 
weaponless at the mercy of organized 
protectionism the world over. Recogniz- 
ing the protective tariffs of the colonies 
as preventing free trade within the em- 
pire, he asks that Great Britain do the 
next best thing now attainable to bind 
her daughter nations fiscally closer to her 
while the opportunity is offered. 

Thus far small favor has been shown 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme in Great 
Britain itself; but since his speech in the 
House of Commons Australia and New 
Zealand have, according to cable dis- 
patches, pronounced emphatically in its 
support. Canada had already done so in 
her preferential tariff of 33 per cent., 
while representatives of the South Afri- 
can colonies last December recommended 
a 25 per cent. preference to British im- 
ports. The Colonial Secretary can, 
therefore, justifiably claim that the colo- 
nies are behind him, and while this may 
not overcome the objections of the Brit- 
ish taxpayer, it is a powerful leverage 
for prolonged and effective agitation. 
That he will avail himself of it to the 
utmost goes without saying, and the in- 
creasing importance of the colonies, espe- 
cially Canada, will rapidly make his posi- 
tion stronger. He has based his present 
action mainly upon the fact of colonial 
initiative, expressed in part at the Pre- 
miers’ conference in London last sum- 
mer, and is fearful lest the mother coun- 
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try should fail to grasp the opportunity. 
He considers it well worth while that 
Great Britain should lessen the three- 
fourths of her trade with outside nations 
in order that the one-fourth with her 
colonies should be very greatly increased, 
while at the same time serving political 
purposes of the largest importance. 

It is premature to inquire whether 
promised higher wages and the sop of a 
pension fund will reconcile burdened 
Hodge and the British artisan to a tax 
on bread. Mr. Chamberlain will have to 
show a nice and reliable calculation for 
the artisan, controlled by his labor union, 
and Hodge will be easily befuddled by 
the magnitude of the whole issue. The 
Colonial Secretary does not intend that 
his hand shall be forced, and the Govern- 
ment’s unexpired term is considerable. 
This country has a vital interest in the 
scheme, and a preferential duty against 
American foodstuffs would be a serious 
check to our agricultural prosperity. In 
1902 Great Britain bought $180,000,000 
worth of grain and provisions from the 
United States. It is clear that even a 
moderate British tax on this vast volume 
of exports would give Canada and the 
other colonies the strongest spur to agri- 
cultural production. More than that, 
‘American emigrants to the Canadian 
Northwest would swell the grain exports 
of that region more rapidly than any 
other factor. A preference in the British 
market, especially in grain, would be a 
new productive life for the colonies, and 
their motive in eagerly accepting it is 
obvious. 

It remains to be seen whether the issue 
raised by Mr. Chamberlain will modify 
our present position with regard to 
treaties of reciprocity with British colo- 
nies, especially Canada. Our withhold- 
ing of such a treaty has done more than 
anything else to force our northern 
neighbor to look to the British market, 
and, in so far as Canada is concerned, 
has been a potent cause in forcing the 
whole preferential movement in practical 
politics. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the colonies, with this new hope held be- 
fore them, will be less anxious about reci- 
procity with foreign countries; and it is 
not easy to imagine that Mr. Chamber- 
lain having challenged their self interest 
in this decisive manner, will abandon the 
policy he has framed to secure it. 
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Trade Unions and the “ Premium 
Plan” 


A PROMINENT employer writes to 
THE INDEPENDENT as follows: 


I have just read your editorial on “The 
Union Shop,” and I am a good deal surprised 
at the attitude you took. What you have to say 
reads: very nicely, but does it work that way? 
In your editorial you say that it does. 

At the present time | believe there is a strike 
on in a machine shop in Schenectady, N. Y., 
which strike was ordered entirely by outside 
men and against the wishes of the men in the 
shop, simply because the shop employed the pre- 
mium plan of work. The premium plan is the 
best system of profit sharing with which the 
writer is familiar. As you may not know what 
it is, I will explain in a few words. Of course, 
any machine shop should know the time taken 
for doing different operations. An operative 
has been in the habit of taking ten hours to 
produce ten pieces. The management says to 
him: “Now, John, we will give you a time 
limit for each piece. If you have hard luck and 
the castings come hard so you take over one 
hour to make the piece, you will still receive 
your regular daily wages; but if, on the other 
hand, through your energy and skill you can 
make more than one every hour, we will divide 
with you. You can have half of all the time 
you save. For instance, you now make ten 
pieces in ten hours. If you will make fifteen 
pieces in ten hours, you will receive for that ten 
hours’ work your regular wages (let us say 
$2.00) plus one-half of the five hours, which 
would be fifty cents extra.” 

By this means you see a two-dollar man will 
earn $2.50 per day, and he will receive his share 
of the profit in his next week’s pay, and is not 
obliged to wait until the end of the year. On 
the other hand, the management also receives 
its half of the time saved, and the man feels 
that it is share and share alike ; ‘and incidentally 
you can easily see that the management has now 
secured fifteen pieces for $2.50, where before he 
paid $2.00 for ten pieces. 

These figures may seem to you merely a the- 
ory, but the writer employs the premium plan 
in his factory, and it is a poor hand who does 
not cut the time one-third. It often is cut one- 
half, and we have records where the original 
time has been divided by four. 

This plan produces more machines in a given 
length of time, and this is one of the very 
things the union is opposed to. The writer 
would like to know how your scheme of entire 
union shops, which are opposed to this plan, 
can be made to accept it. 

The trouble with the piece work plan is that 
as soon as the operatives begin to receive higher 
wages, the management cuts the price; but with 
the premium plan, the higher wages the oper- 























ative makes, the cheaper the pieces are made 
for the manager, and therefore he is not 
tempted to cut the price; and it is well under- 
stood that the cardinal feature of the premium 
plan must be never to cut the premium price. 

You say that even when a manufacturer treats 
the union men well when he employs part union 
and part nonunion men, still the unions know 
that men and managers change. Now these 
men and managers also know that the officers 
of the union change, and what would suit one 
good, common sense officer of a union won’t 
suit a lazy crank, and you know there are such 
in unions. 

It is a pretty well understood fact that union- 
ism tends to restrict output, and whereas some 
branch of a union might allow the men to work 
hard, a different officer in a year or so in that 
same union would knock every such attempt 
on the head. You, of course, see that I am us- 
ing your own argument and simply looking in 
the other direction. 

I want to close by saying that a good work- 
man who minds his own business, does good 
work and plerty of it, is kept on the pay roll if 
possible. He is often forgiven when he goes on 
a “drunk,” but one trouble with the unions is 
the shop committees won’t let the managers dis- 
charge incompetent men. 


THe INDEPENDENT might answer by 
asking: “ Your premium plan reads 
very nicely, but does it work that 
way?” Certainly, it is “ well under- 
stood” that the “premium time” 
must never be cut, but what is to pre- 
vent a grasping employer or a hard 
pressed employer from cutting it? 

The reason why certain unions are 
opposed to piece work is because they 
know from experience that when once 
the employer has speeded them up to 
their limit he cuts the piece rate, so that 
they earn no more for working hard 
than they did for working easy. By 
no means are all employers chargeable 
with taking this advantage of the piece 
system, but the proportion is so large 
as to lead the unions to think it univer- 
sal. Asa matter of fact, probably piece 
work has driven more workmen into 
unions than any other feature of the 
wage system. The union, as soon as it 
is formed, proceeds either to abolish 
piece work or to limit the output of the 
swiftest men. Now comes the “pre- 
mium system” with a patent device 
whereby the employer is supposed to 
remove from himself the temptation to 
cut the price. It is hardly to be won- 
dered that the unions do not take the 
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promise seriously. Not until employ- 
ers can guarantee good faith in carry- 
ing it out will the unions be likely to 
accept it. And the only way in which 
good faith can be gauranteed is by a 
strong organization of the union, which 
can immediately stop work in any es- 
tablishment where the piece rate or 
premium time is cut.. The union of ma- 
chinists in Great Britain has made an 
agreement with the Employers’ Federa- 
tion to adopt a “safeguarded” pre- 
mium system, and it is interesting to 
note that the principal “ safeguard ” 
consists in the plan for united action of 
both associations in disciplining any 
employer who cuts the premium time 
or the prémium rate. When Ameri- 
can employers, like the English em- 
ployers, are willing to take the union 
into partnership as a guaranty of good 
faith, then the unions will have but lit- 
tle good reason for resisting piece and 
premium methods of payment. 


a 
Bribers and the Bribed 


In these days we hear much about the 
bribed—the legislators, municipal or 
State, who have sold valuable spe- 
cial privileges or franchises for a 
price corruptly paid and corruptly 
taken. Detection and punishment in 
some places, as in Missouri, con- 
firm suspicion in the public mind and 
change it to positive belief, as to the 
guilt of some legislators elsewhere, in 
places where nothing but corruption and 
bribery can explain the granting of priv- 
ileges not less valuable than those which 
were sold in St. Louis, or the passage 
of laws not less unjust or less useful to 
powerful interests:than those which were 
enacted at Jefferson City. The traction 
franchises of St. Louis point to the 
similar grants of the Councils of Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia and other cities. 
Council purification in Chicago reminds 
us of Council rottenness there and of the 
Allen bill in the Legislature of Illinois. 
And now, in Scranton, where good citi- 
zens in their wrath drove dishonest 


Councilmen into exile, we see an ex- 
Mayor confessing that he sold his ap- 
proval of an ordinance to a great pav- 
ing company, and an agent of that com- 
pany testifying that he corrupted Coun- 
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-cilmen as well as the Mayor. There is 
much of this wickedness. Pulpit and 
press deplore and denounce it. Bribed 
legislators whose guilt is proved have 
few friends. No one publicly defends 
them. But we hear very little about the 
bribers, except in St. Louis, where a fear- 
less prosecutor has sent two or three of 
them to the penitentiary. 

In most cases they are more guilty 
than the bribed. They more richly de- 
serve to be ostracized, denounced, hated 
and imprisoned. They have wealth and 
all the comforts and advantages that 
come with riches. Commonly, the legis- 
lator who yields to their corrupting offers 
is comparatively poor. In’ many in- 
stances he is uneducated. The bribe may 
mean to him relief from toil and pressing 
demands, ease for his family, and com- 
fort for all who depend upon him. If 
he betrays his trust, it is frequently true 
that he is less guilty, less dangerous, less 
hostile to good order, less an enemy of 
society than the man who tempts and 
buys him. 

Who are the bribers? Who are they 
that corrupt legislators, by direct treaty, 
by agents, or through political bosses? 
Sometimes they are speculators or poli- 
ticians who buy in order that they may 
have something to sell at a profit—pay- 
ing, for example, $250,000 for a fran- 
chise, and selling it for $1,250,000 to a 
corporation, as one of these scoundrels 
did in St. Louis. But the greatest sin- 
ners are corporations, seeking special 
privileges out of which fortunes may be 
made at public expense, or striving to 
enlarge the scope of privileges from 
which great fortunes have already been 
taken. When we say corporations we 
mean the officers of them, and especially 
the Directors. In whose interest were cer- 
tain bills passed at Jefferson City? Who 
employed the lobbyist that hired there 
by the year in the service of railroads a 
Senator who has confessed his guilt? 
Who authorized the purchase of the 
Mayor and certain Councilmen in Scran- 
ton? Who profited by the perpetual 
franchises granted in Pittsburg, or 
planned to make great gains by means 
of the Allen bill in Illinois? 

We hear of State bosses who control 
Legislatures partly by the use of ample 
funds when members are nominated and 
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elected. What is the source of these 
funds? It is an open secret that they 
are derived from corporations. This 
method of dealing with a Legislature has 
displaced, in some States, the older one 
of keeping agents at the Capital. It is 
said to be used to avert hostile legislation 
as well as to promote that which is de- 
sired. In Rhode Island—where we have 
recently heard much about bribed voters, 
but little concerning the bribers; where, 
according to Bishop McVickar, “the 
political machinery is corrupt to rotten- 
ness ’—a State boss who has long been 
in power openly says that he is employed 
by the year by steam railway and street 
railway companies “ to look out for their 
interests before the Legislature,” and 
also by “various companies desiring 
franchises, charters and things of that 
sort.” Explaining how he acquires the 
power to serve his clients, he remarks 
that “in managing the campaign every 
year ” he “ helps men to get elected,” and 
that when they are in a position to repay 
him “they are glad to do it.” This ex- 
planation should be considered in con- 
nection with the notorious purchase of 
voters in Rhode Island and the extreniely 
liberal terms of franchises obtained there 
by public service corporations. 

The bribed should be punished, but the 
bribers ought not to escape. If it be im- 
possible to send them to jail with their 
legislative victims, they should at least 
be made to feel the lash of public scorn. 
Corporation Directors are clearly respon- 
sible for any continued corrupt use of 
corporation funds. If they support and 
employ State bosses, or attempt to shape 
legislation dishonestly by other agencies, 
or bargain for the passage of “ sneak ” 
bills for their own profit and against the 
public interest, they should at least suffer 
the contempt of all good men. We re- 
member that Mr. Choate (now Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain) said. at a public 
dinner : 

“The only way in which this legislative 
corruption can be stopped is by holding up such 
men publicly to opprobrium; they must be 
driven from the churches; they must be 
branded in society as men dishonest and un- 
worthy for honest men to associate with. Not 
until the attack is made directly upon the Di- 
rectors of corporations who are responsible 
for this sort of corruption will it be possible 
to cure this evil.” 























It will not be cured so long as the peo- 
ple elect such men to high public office 
or permit any of them to masquerade as 
philanthropists without tearing off their 
disguise. Two or three weeks ago 
Bishop Potter, speaking of corruption in 


St. Louis, said in church to an audience . 


of workingmen drawn from a dozen con- 
gregations, that there were many men 
* just as clean and pure and honest as 
you are ” who held that it was legitimate 
to “safeguard great interests” by pro- 
curing “proper legislation,” no matter 
what the cost in money might be. A 
good end, he added, did not justify bad 
means. But are those who buy legisla- 
tion to be the sole judges of the character 
of it? Does the history of corruption in 
St. Louis and Jefferson City tend to show 
that legislation so obtained is required 
for the safeguarding of great interests 
and for the public good? We do not be- 
lieve that those buyers of law whose 
views he set forth are as honest as the 
assembled workingmen and communi- 
cants to whom he was talking. Nor do 
we think that dealers in legislation are 
diverted from evil courses when such 
an opinion as to their honesty is ex- 
pressed by so good a man as the Bishop 
of New York. 
ss 


The Evolution of Garden Schools 


THERE is not now hardly any one 
movement of more importance to the 
public welfare than that which creates 
school gardens. Something of this 
kind has been heard from in Europe for 
some time. In England it occurs as 
a sporadic remedy for the lack of a real 
public school system of the people. In 
Germany it appears largely as a rela- 
tion established between the public 
schools and public gardens and parks. 
In this country at the present time it has 
not generally gone beyond the idea of 
cleaning up the school grounds and 
making them beautiful. Gradually 
these ideas are fitting themselves to 
other reform notions, and we are be- 
ginning to hear of the school garden 
much as we hear of a laboratory or a 
shop. It is a part of the school equip- 
ment. Still the idea is inchoate and 
undefined. Most of our educators 


speak of the garden as an attachment, 
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where, out of school hours, there may 
be a certain amount of work done of 
a horticultural sort. Possibly a recess 
may be made in book study, to be given 
over to exercise and play in garden 
beds. 

The largest school garden in the 
United States is said to belong to the 
Whittier Training School, at Hampden 
Institute in Virginia. Two acres of 
ground are divided into two hundred 
plots, each of a few feet square, and 
these plots are assigned to the children 
to be worked for profit. Under some 
general supervision from the Director 
of the Agricultural Department, vege- 
tables and flowers are grown as each 
one prefers. Most of them select 
lettuce, radishes, peas, beans, tomatoes 
and other common vegetables, with the 
better known flowers. Strawberries 
and raspberries are grown in what’are 
called over-flow beds. In the rear of 
the garden a larger plot is cultivated 
with horse and plow. Gardening day 
comes twice a week to all the pupils in 
the school, and these are looked for- 
ward to eagerly by every one of them. 
Whatever crops are raised are carried 
home, besides seeds, and in this way 
a stimulus is given to better home gar- 
dens. It is found that the cultivation 
of flowers and vegetables does not end 
at that point, but that a correlative in- 
terest is wakened in insects, worms, 
birds and other natural objects. 

It is a good deal to allow that a gar- 
den has an educational function. 

The American Park and Out-Door 
Art Association, in its latest report, il- 
lustrates this very strongly. Professor 
Crosby describes teachers’ gardens as 
well as pupils’ gardens. In the teach- 
ers’ garden he is expected not only to 
have fruits and flowers for his own use, 
but to make use of his trees and plants 
as means. of educating his pupils. 
These orchard gardens are found also 
in Sweden, Prussia, Austria and other 
European countries. The pupils’ gar- 
den is attached to the school build- 
ing as a rule, and belongs practically 
to the pupils themselves. The first 
garden of this sort started in the United 
States was in connection with the 
George Putnam Grammar School in 
Boston. The object aimed at by the 
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master of the school was to interest his 
pupils in wild flowers and ferns. The 
garden was started in 1891, but in the 
spring of 1900 a kitchen garden was 
also established on a vacant lot in the 
rear of the school. Eighty-four boys 
were given plots in this garden, where 
they might work once a week in grow- 
ing vegetables and flowers. The pub- 
lic has looked upon all these experi- 
ments as interesting, but not as con- 
stituting a part of education. The 
Goodrich House Home Gardening As- 
sociation, of Cleveland, three years ago 
called on the teachers of the public 
schools to take an interest in promoting 
home ground improvement, and at the 
same time a certain measure of school 
ground improvement. In Missouri, 
with Wisconsin and New York, there 
has been a growing interest in direct 
agricultural and horticultural educa- 
tion in connection with rural schools. 
Cornell University has done a good 
deal to promote this work in the Em- 
pire State. The Minnesota Experi- 
ment Station has established a number 
of small model gardens, in order to 
determine what is best to be under- 
taken by the public schools. The 
Hartford School of Horticulture takes 
a different line of work. It has opened 
a garden outside the city limits, where 
pupils who desire can have plots for 
individual cultivation. The move- 
ment is drawing the interest of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and State Experiment stations 
very generally. 

Professor Baldwin, of the Massa- 
chusetts State Normal School goes so 
far as to say that our present system 
of education 
“takes the young child away from the fields 
and woods, where he longs to be, and puts 
him into a box, which some of us have been 
trying to adorn and make into a gilded cage.” 
Even here we are unwilling that he 
shall move about and exercise his 
young and growing muscles; but he 
must be trained to sit quietly in one 
place and in one position for the best 
hours of the day. He thinks that the 


child in school should be as natural as 
the child out of school, with activity 
as a necessity for wholesome develop- 
ment, physically, mentally and moral- 
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ly. Just at this point school gardening 
has become associated with manual 
training—and that is a decided step of 
progress ; for manual training has here- 
tofore been too closely associated with 
shops and shop tools. Professor Bald- 
win describes an experiment at the 
public schools of Hyannis, whereby 
the eighth grade pupils have raised, 
picked and sold tomatoes, sweet corn, 
squash and cucumbers; in this way 
combining study with industrialism. 
He tells us that a great transformation 
comes over the school at the change 
from common school work to indus- 
trial work. In a few minutes the 
school becomes a manufactory of wood 
working, basket making and making 
hats, while other classes go to the gar- 
den. It must be understood that most 
of these children have at home no in- 
dustrial training of any sort, and espe- 
cially none in agriculture. Applied to 
country schools the experiment moves 
directly along the line of fitting rural 
pupils for farm work, instead of biasing 
their minds toward town and city em- 
ployment. 

Even yet we can see the tentative 
nature of this work, an unfinished, ex- 
perimental stage. For the most part 
it may be another case of adoption of a 
European idea, that will possibly ham- 
per us as other borrowed educational 
ideas have done in working out a really 
American plan. Involved in what is 
already done there are evidently these 
fixed points: (1) The need of out- 
doors for the healthy development of 
children—their right to those condi- 
tions which develop the whole child 
according to the laws of nature; (2) 
the need of manual training in order to 
keep the muscular system under de- 
velopment and training parallel to 
brain culture; (3), the industrializing 
of education—that is, such an ordering 
of school training as shall fit the pupils 
and adjust them to bread winning as 
well as intellectual power ; (4), biasing, 
especially rural education, country- 
ward. Nothing can be more unjust 
than a system of education which takes 
the boys from farmers’ families and 
sends them back as educated without 
the slightest knowledge having been 
imparted concerning that which per- 














tains to farm prosperity—no knowl- 
edge of botany, entomology, geology 
or horticulturé; (5), linking school life 
and home life together. These five 
ends cannot be achieved by having one 
day in a wéek or two days given to 
garden work; for out of doors is a 
daily need Of the pupil; nor does any 
such subofdination of garden work 
recognize its proportionaté value. At 
a recent meeting of teachers and 
friends of education one of the speak- 
ers said: 

“T hold that no person, especially no child, 
should be compelled to be indoors more than 
half the day. It is little less than prison life 
to shut biioyant, growing children inside the 
most costly school house from nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon. Not any- 
thing in the way of ventilation, and patent 
seats, anid improved school books, can prevent 
nerve wear and disaster. I would not let any 
school Hold its pupils inddéors beyond half of 
each day. The other half should be devoted 
to the application of book information. This 
application should take place immediately af- 
ter its acquisition. It is plain that the advan- 
tage would be both ways. It would fasten 
knowledge in the minds of the pupils, while it 
made such knowledge pfactical. Every school 
house should be in the middle of a large gar- 
den area. You are blutidering when you set 
your new magnificent town graded buildings 
by the street side, and generally hemmed in 
by residences. They should be planted where 
they could be stirroundéd by at least one acre, 
probably more, of good soil.” 


There was much more of the same 
sort, and it received the most enthusi- 
astic reception of his auditors. The 
idea is slowly getting the ears of our 
best educators. It is carrying the es- 
sential and true Froebelism farther on 
into the life of the pupil. It is to make 
the school what United States Com- 
missioner W. T. Harris avers it always 
ought to be—supplementary to home 
life. It is to cultivate the whole indi- 
vidual, body and mind and sentiment. 
It is to establish industrialism as equal 


to intellectualism. 
yf 


No change in the atti- 
tude of a majority of 
the Supreme Court to- 
ward the question whether the Constitu- 
tion follows the flag is disclosed by the 
decision in the Hawaiian case, altho two 
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vacancies in the Court have been filled 
since the first decisions were made. On 
this important question the views of 
Justices Holmes and Dayaresubstantially 
in accord with those of Justices Gray and 
Shiras, whose seats they have taken. It 
is clear, therefore, that the judgments 
of the Court, as it is now constituted, will 
compel no modification of the policy 
thus far pursued by the Executive and 
by Congress with respect to the govern- 
ment of our newly-acquired possessions. 
Congress will still be free to provide for 
the government of them as it shall see 
fit, and to extend over or withhold from 
them a part or all of the Constitution, as 
in its wisdom it may decide. The Court 
is so evenly divided, however (5 to 4), 
that an appointment to fill another 
vacancy might reverse its attitude and 
change the policy of the Government 
with respect to the control of what may 
be called dependencies. But this is not 
to be expected. The people of the Philip- 
pines and. Porto Rico are.in good hands; 
the forms of government now established 
in those islands are those mest. suitable 
and beneficial for the inhabitants in their 
present condition, and the application 
and development of those forms should 
not be interrupted. The Court’s recogni- 
tion of a lawmakers’ intent which seems 
clearly in conflict with the enacted words 
of the Newlands resolution subjects 
those words to so severe a strain that 
the Chief Justice’s sharp comment is not 
without justification. But we think that 
many opponents of what may be called 
our colonial expansion will not share the 
belief or fear of Justice Harlan that the 
country has taken a new path in which it 
will become indifferent to the principles 
of real liberty, and that, if it does not 
turn back, it will acquire new posses- 
sions “in every direction ” and treat the 
inhabitants of them as.“ subjects.” We 
see no warrant for that in what has al- 
ready taken place, or in the sentiment of 
the American people. 


It is a curious fact that the 
great periods of time seem to 
have a power of impressing 
themselves on the imagination so as to 
effect, roughly it may be, corresponding 
divisions in human activity. We speak 
of the character of the seventeenth or the 
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eighteenth century and the words bring 
to our mind a very definite idea, as of a 
mode of thought pretty accurately 
bounded within those hundred years. It 
is often said that this is only a manner 
of speaking for convenience sake and 
that no such divisions of thought really 
exist. And why should they exist? 
What is there in this rounding out of a 
hundred years to work any alteration in 
human activity? The question is. not 
easy to solve, and yet to one who has 
observed the trend of thought during the 
past two or three years an answer does 
seem to rise. As the old century closes 
and the new age begins, mankind pauses 
a moment to take account of what has 
been accomplished and to reflect on what 
is yet to be done. Such an act does of 
itself prepare the mind for a changed 
point of view. It happens, then, to the 
race as it often does to individuals who, 
on the dawning of a new year, make 
resolutions looking to fresh achieve- 
ments. We are led to reflect on these 
things by the feeling so manifest among 
scientific men that a new era of discov- 
ery, or hypothesis one might say, is about 
to begin, if it has not already begun. It 
was the task of the nineteenth century 
to formulate the conception of scientific 
or natural law and to apply this formula, 
largely through the philosophy of evolu- 
tion, to every department of life. There 
has grown up recently, as we have ob- 
served before in these columns, a feeling 
that our conception of law must be modi- 
fied—how far modified we do not yet 
know. Now comes the wonderful dis- 
covery of radium which seems to lend 
some sort of justification to the wildest 
dreams of the past in regard to the na- 
ture of matter. Indeed, more than once 
in the recent utterances of scientific men 
we have almost caught the note of me- 
dieval alchemy. It does not come as sur- 
prise therefore to read the title of Sir 
William Crooke’s speech before the In- 
ternational Chemical Congress at Berlin: 
“ Modern Views on Matter—the Realiza- 
tion of a Dream.”’ How conscious scien- 


tific thought is of the transition from one 
century to another may be gathered from 
his comment on the meaning of the 
Roentgen rays and Bequerel rays, of ra- 
dium and of other advances in knowl- 
edge: 
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“Thus we stand on the border line where 
matter and force pass into each other. In this 
borderland lie the greatest scientific problems 
of the future. Here lie the final realities, wide 
reaching and marvelous. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw the birth of new views regarding the 
nature of atoms, electricity and ether.: While 
our views about the composition of matter are 
generally satisfactory to-day, will that be the 
case at the end of the twentieth century? Do 
we not again see that our investigations have 
only a temporary value?” 


a 


An experiment of the Ap- 
pletons throws light in an 
interesting way on the 
vexed question of the influence of book 
reviewing. When the first edition of a 
recently published novel was placed on 
the market they inclosed postal cards re- 
questing purchasers to make replies to a 
series of questions as to what had in- 
duced them to buy the book. From the 
answers, nearly five hundred in number, 
it appears that 26 out of a hundred 
bought the book because the bookseller 
recommended it; 14 because a friend 
recommended it; 12 because they saw it 
advertised ; 16 because they had read the 
author’s previous works ; 10 because they 
saw it reviewed, and the remaining 22 
for more or less trivial reasons, such as 
the binding or the title. Now a little cal- 
culation must be made before the full 
meaning of these figures is perceived. 
Thus the friend who recommended the 
book must himself have been attracted to 
it by some external means, so that this 
14 per cent. should really be distributed 
among the other heads. In the same way 
those who had read the author’s previous 
works must have been first drawn to 
these by some outside cause, so that this 
16 per cent. also should in large part be 
distributed. Furthermore, a very im- 
portant factor in the influence exerted by 
advertisements is due to striking quota- 
tions from reviews—often sadly garbled 
in the quoting, if truth must be told. The 
figures given by the Appletons, there- 
fore, really need to be readjusted before 
their significance is apparent, and it cer- 
tainly would not be above the mark to 
say that fully fifteen purchasers out of a 
hundred are influenced ultimately by the 
reviews published. We confess the fig- 
ure is somewhat larger than we should 
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have guessed; we are only more sur- 
prised that so many, 26 per cent., are 
captured by the recommendations of 
their booksellers, for a pretty wide ex- 
perience with those exemplary but un- 
bookish gentlemen in various parts of the 
country has not led us to suppose that 
their advice would have so much weight. 
But that is an aside. Our purpose is to 
inject a little encouragement, not un- 
mingled with admonition, into the often 
weary and more often reviled reviewer 
of books. After all, he is doing some 
work in the world—a serious work when 
all is considered, for it is not a light mat- 
ter what people are led to read. Take 
heart, good brother; be a little more 
strenuous and a little more sincere. And 
remember, above all, that by persuading 
men to buy trash you are deterring them 
from the purchase of better books. In 
the long run, too, the publisher suffers 
as much from your kindly indiscretions 
as does the purchasing reader. 


Mr. McCracken, in pur- 
suance of his calling, has 
sent us a protest against 
a signed article which appeared in THE 
INDEPENDENT three weeks ago, and 
which tried to show that Christian Sci- 
ence is “a diluted and stale product of 
Emersonianism.” We do not print Mr. 
McCracken’s amiable rejoinder because 
it is impossible to give space to such con- 
troversies, and because, moreover, it does 
not seem to us that he touches the real 
argument introduced by Mr. Paul E. 
More in his article. It is the underlying 
spirit of Emersonianism rather than par- 
ticular tenets which, as we understand it, 
Mr. More found in existence in Chris- 
tian Science. But the matter grows more 
serious. From her mystic dwelling place 
in Concord, N. H., Mrs. Eddy herself has 
fulminated against the blasphemy of 
supposing that She. could have learned 
aught from Emerson or Emersonianism. 
“The calumniator,” she says, “has re- 
sorted to Ralph Waldo Emerson’s phi- 
losophy as the authority for Christian 
Science!” She is particularly incensed 
because THE INDEPENDENT has published 
an article which alludes to her as “an 
ignorant woman in New Hampshire,” 
and declares that “ many of the nation’s 
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best and most distinguished men and 
women were natives of the Granite 
State.” Certainly they were, and in view 
of Mrs. Eddy’s own statement of her 
learning we make haste to assure her 
that THe INDEPENDENT does not hold 
itself responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed in that nefarious article. Mrs. 
Eddy has studied, so she affirms, Com- 
stock’s “ Natural Philosophy,” Blair’s 
“Rhetoric,” Whateley’s “ Logic,” and 
Watts “On the Mind and Moral Sci- 
ence.” She declares that at 16 years of 
age she “ began writing for leading news- 
papers, and for many years wrote for the 
best magazines.” She declares, more- 
over, that Judge S. J. Hanna, editor of 
the Christian Science Journal, has said 
in a recent lecture: “ Mrs. Eddy is, from 
every point of view, a woman of sound 
education and liberal culture.” She de- 
pones further: “I am rated in the Na- 
tional Magazine (1903) as ‘ standing the 
eighth in a list of twenty-two of the fore- 
most living authors.’” Yet, she modestly 
adds, “ I claim no merit of any kind. All 
that I am in reality God has made me.” 
In view, then, of all this we are con- 
strained to publish our apologies to the 
eighth of the foremost living authors for 
allowing any statement to appear in THE 
INDEPENDENT which would seem to make 
her in any way related to so insignificant 
a person as Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


os 


In the current issue of the 
Yale Alumni Weekly Mr. 
Clarence Deming has a strik- 
ing article on “ Yale Athletic Finances.” 
It seems that admission fees were never 
charged at the Yale athletic contests un- 
til the early seventies. By the year 1882, 
however, the total receipts from boating, 
baseball, football and lacrosse (track ath- 
letics had not yet arisen) amounted to 
$18,048, of which $8,455 came from sub- 
scriptions and $8,333 from admission 
fees. Last year the total receipts in all 
branches of athletics reached the stu- 
pendous sum of $83,460, to which per- 
haps $10,000 would have to be added 
were such sports as golf, tennis, basket- 
ball and hockey included. Mr. Deming 
shows that this amount capitalized at 4 
per cent. would equal an endowment of 
over $2,000,000—a sum almost half as 
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large as all Yale’s vested funds to-day 
and amply sufficient to pay the salaries 
of thirty professors. A more detailed 
contrast of the receipts and expenditures 
of to-day and twenty years ago in the 
three principal branches of sport is given 
herewith: 


1881-2 1901-2. 
$21,644 
7,377 


2,792 50,219 
$17,472 $79,240 
The foregoing figures refer to income. 
In expenses the contrast is not less vivid. 


1881-2 1901-2. 
$17,080 
16,716 
24,911 


$58,707 


Baseball 


Football 





Totals 


Baseball 
Boating 
Football 


Totals 


2,689 
$16,900 





These figures are undoubtedly the larg- 
est to be found in any institution of 
learning in the land, but we have not the 
slightest doubt that the other universi- 
ties and colleges will show a similar pro- 
portionate increase in their athletic re- 
ceipts and expenditures during the last 
twenty years. If this is so, some perti- 
nent questions arise. First, why should 
not the management of these funds be 
taken away from the students and placed 
under the direct control of the faculty, to 
be expended for the greatest good of the 
institution? Surely the time will come, 
as the sociologists have predicted, when 
the educational and moral aspects of 
sport will be everywhere recognized, and 
hence athletics will be made an integral 
part of the curriculum under faculty 
management and supervision. At any 
rate as long as all this vast stream of 
money is flowing in, could it not be better 
employed by raising, for instance, the 
underpaid professors’ salaries than by 
buying white flannel suits for the crew 
or gold football watch charms for the 
victorious eleven? If faculty control is 
too radical, however, steps should be im- 
mediately taken to reduce the admission 
fees, so that all undergraduates, and, if 
possible, all graduates could see the uni- 
versity contests for nothing. Let the out- 
side public be charged enough to defray 
the various team expenses. The idea of 
charging $2 and upward for admission 
to a championship game to the under- 
graduate who is working his way 
through college is scandalous, undemo- 
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cratic and, as proved by Mr. Deming’s 
figures, no longer necessary. 


a 


We take the following from 
one of the leading papers in 
the South: 


“There ought to be some other test of suf- 
frage in this country, or at least in parts of this 
country, than the test of education, and this 
question will have to be settled soon or late. 
Education will make the negro a better citizen, 
will enable him to look after his individual and 
social and property and industrial interests 
more effectively, but it will not change his 
racial peculiarities, or make him in any way a 
safe or desirable citizen. He ought to be pro- 
tected in all his natural rights, but it is not safe 
for him or for his white neighbor to entrust 
him with the elective franchise. The 
original purpose of those who strove so heroic- 
ally for the abolition of slavery did not con- 
template the conversion of the slave into the 
voter, but only to make his lot in life easier. 
: Education does not change the racial 
character of the negro. Read he ever so read- 
ily, and speak he ever so eloquently, at the last 
he is the negro still.” 


Some Other 
Test 


On the contrary, we know it was the 
original purpose of the Abolitionists and 
the Liberty Party men and the Free Soil 
Party to make the slave into a voter like 
other men. Think of the absurdity of 
admitting that education will give the ne- 
gro intelligence, but cannot fit him for 
the ballot, so that some other scheme of 
exclusion besides illiteracy must be de- 
vised as the negro gets education, for by 
all means, and any means, this must be 
kept a “ white man’s government.” 


& 


Sixty-four indictments are 
a good beginning of the work 
ee: ae abolishing in new slavery 
to which many negroes in Alabama 
have been subjected. But it should 
be observed that the work has been un- 
dertaken by the Federal authorities, not 
by the State, which has utterly failed to 
suppress or even to attack this evil of a 
cruel peonage, altho the existence of it 
is admitted and deplored by the Alabama 
press. Federal Secret Service agents 
have obtained the evidence, and a Federal 
District Attorney will prosecute. The 
defenseless condition of these oppressed 
and enslaved negroes is another argu- 
ment against the disfranchisement of 
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colored voters, who sorely need, for their 
own protection, some representation in 
the Legislature of the State. 


ad 


The Catholic Church in this country 
has been so devoted to building its own 
churches and religious establishments 
that it has done comparatively little for 
foreign missions. There are two so- 
cieties which support Catholic foreign 
missions, the Propagation of the Faith 
and the Holy Childhood. The former re- 
ceived last year from this country $85,- 
408, and the latter $28,016, a total of 
$113,424. To the Propagation of the 
Faith, which is the great international or- 
ganization, with headquarters in France, 
the diocese of Boston gave 4.3 cents per 
capita of Catholic population, which is 
more than twice what any other diocese 
gave. Baltimore gave 1.7 cerits, New 
York three-tenths of a cent, and Philadel- 
phia one-twentieth of a cent. The aver- 
age gift for the claimed Catholic popula- 
tion of 11,289,710 was three-fourths of a 
cent. But France gave $771,940 out of a 
total of $1,319,609 from the whole world. 


5 


The endowments of Southern col- 
leges look very small compared with 
those of Northern colleges. The rea- 
son is partly the greatly superior 
wealth of the North—altho the South 
is now rapidly gaining—and partly the 
tardiness of the South to establish a 
system of public schools that stimulate 
higher education. Only two colleges 
in all the Southern States have an en- 
dowment of a million, Tulane Univer- 
sity in New Orleans and Vanderbilt in 
Nashville, in both cases given by resi- 
dents of the North. The ancient and 
famous University of Virginia has less 
than half a million. To be sure, Hamp- 
ton and Tuskegee Institutes now have 
a million each, but they are not yet col- 
leges. The University of Missouri has 
a million and a quarter, but Missouri is 
a Western State. 


The General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America evidently believes 
that theory should conform to fact. It 
has had the courage to strike from the 
bride’s response in the marriage service 
the hateful word “ obey,” and we pre- 
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sume it will proceed to expunge from 
the New Testament the invidious com- 
mand of St. Paul: “ Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands.” As for 
the obedience of wives in real life, we 
have always held it, in the words of the 
jocund Lewis Carroll, “ a theory tremen- 
dous but nice,”—so nice indeed that it 
seems almost too bad to shatter the il- 
lusion by confronting it with those “ un- 
concerning things, matters of fact.” ~ 
st 


At every election Mr. Vardaman 
bobs up as candidate for Governor of 
Mississippi on the platform of the divi- 
sion of the school funds in the ratio of 
the amount paid by each race; and each 
time he is turned down. The Jackson 
Evening News develops a full argument 
against the proposition, and declares 
that even now the negroes get but 21 
per cent. of the fund; arid that if they 
were to receive what they pay in taxes, 
and in addition their numerical share 
of the .school-tax paid by non-resident 
corporations, they would get more than 
they do now. 


We hope it will appear that the people 
and the legislators of the interior of Co- 
lombia are susceptible to the influences 
of such a campaign of education as lead- 
ing Colombians on the isthmus have be- 
gun. It seems incredible that a country 
whose legislators can grasp the meaning 
of an unanswerable argument should re- 
ject the pending Canal treaty. 

Js 


What we do not understand is why, if 
the Filipinos, men and women, are so 
anxious to have the friars come back to 
their churches, they stay in Manila under 
the wing of an army, and do not go back 
to duty. Nobody forbids them. 


5 


We take pleasure in publishing the in- 
formation that the Rev. Charles M. Shel- 


-don, of Topeka, is authorized to receive 


money for the relief of sufferers from the 
flood in that place. ca 


The bequest of over $2,000,000 to 
Princeton Seminary will give it quite as 
large an endowment as is good for such 
an institution. 








The Centenary of the Merchants 
National Bank 


Tue Merchants National Bank of the 
City of New York has just celebrated 


OLIVER WOLCOTT, 
First President of the Merchants Bank 


the completion of its first century of ex- 
istence by issuing a monograph contain- 
ing the history of the bank compiled 
from official records. The life of the 


Wall Street in 1863. 


which the Merchants Bank came into 
existence were drawn up by Alexander 
Hamilton, and the first meeting of the 
directors was held at 25 Wall Street, on 
April 7th, 1803. The first elected 
President of the bank was Oliver 
Wolcott, who had been Secretary of the 
‘lreasury under Presidents Washington 
and Adams, an office which he filled 
with signal ability. His connection with 
the bank did much to render it an in- 
stitution of prominence from the very 
first. The original capital of the bank 
was fixed at $1,250,000, divided into 
shares of $50 each. Among deal- 
ers having an account with the Mer- 
chants Bank were Aaron Burr and Alex- 


bank in the period covered by its history . 


contains no sensational events. Its man- 
agement throughout has been conserva- 
tive and intelligent. The contrast, how- 
ever, between the social and business 
conditions of New York in 1803, when 
the bank was founded, and the condi- 
tions of to-day offers an interesting 


study. The articles of association under 
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ROBERT MACY GALLAWAY 


The Present President of the Merchants Nationa] 
Bank 
































The Merchants National Bank Building as it is 
To-day. Copyright, 1903, by C. C. Langill, N. Y. 
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ander T. Stewart. The Merchants Bank 
was one of the original members of the 
Clearing House, when this was estab- 
lished in 1853. On June 17th, 1865, the 
Merchants Bank became the Merchants 
National Bank of the City of New York. 
Many well-known names have appeared 
on the list of directors of the institution 
during its recently completed century 
of existence. Mr. Robert Macy Galla- 
way was elected President upon the 
death of Mr. Vermilye, his term as Presi- 
dent beginning on January Ist, 1892. 
Mr. Gallaway was educated at Yale Col- 
lege, and graduated in the class of 1858. 
He served as Vice-President of the Man- 
hattan Railway Company under William 
R. Garrison and Jay Gould. William 
B. T. Keyser is the cashier of the bank. 
The capital and surplus of the Mer- 
chants National Bank now amount to 
$3,401,703.91, with total resources of 
$19,912,834.69.. The present directors 
are John A. Stewart, Elbert A. Brinck- 
erhoff, Charles Stewart Smith, Gustav 
H. Schwab, Donald Mackay, Robert M. 
Gallaway, Charles D. Dickey, George 
Sherman, Edward Holbrook, Orris K. 
Eldredge and Joseph W. Harriman. 





= 
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The building in the center ts the Merchants Bank Building, erected in 1840, The building on the 
corner of Wall and William Streets, which is beyond, is the Bank of America. 


street on the furthest corner is the bank of New 


Across the 





ork 











INSURANCE 


Diplomacy as an Equipment for 
the Life Insurance Agent 


The person who adopts Life Insur- 
ance as a calling, and who thinks that 
there are no difficulties attached to it, 
will very soon find that he has mistaken 
the matter grievously. On the other 
hand, Life Insurance offers a most at- 
tractive field to a man or woman who is 
_ fitted for the business. It requires the 
investment of no capital, and it is not 
necessary to carry a large stock of 
goods, liable to depreciate in value, as 
is the case with the merchant. The 
equipment, however, of a Life Insur- 
ance agent who is to be successful is 
approximate to the equipment required 
for a first-class diplomat. No agent in 
these days will find it possible to enter 
into the private office of a man of af- 
fairs, sit down comfortably, and spend 
an hour or more with him, with the ex- 
pectation of interesting him in Life 
Insurance. The demands of trade and 


of the professions are in these days so 
great that men are secluding themselves 


more and more in private offices, where 
it is almost impossible to penetrate. 

The Life Insurance agent, therefore, 
who lacks diplomacy is handicapped 
from the very outset. If he cannot 
marshal new methods to his aid, and 
is unable to devise new schemes for 
securing the attention of those whom 
he would insure, he might as well re- 
tire from the business. The difficulties 
to be encountered by a Life Insurance 
agent who would succeed are stupen- 
dous. To abandon all efforts, how- 
ever, because of obstacles is for the 
agent to put himself down as utterly 
incompetent and unfitted for the busi- 
ness. Even a captain of industry en- 
joys yielding to the masterful Life In- 
surance diplomat when he will not have 
anything to do with a Life Insurance 
highwayman. The statement regard- 
ing the survival of good fish in the sea, 
notwithstanding the excellence of those 
already caught, remains as true to-day 
as when the old saw was first written. 

This idea was delightfully brought out 
in a recent magazine article, which de- 
scribed the achievement of a Life Insur- 
ance agent under the title of “The 
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Autobiography of a Life Assurance 
Man.” In the course of this article an 
interesting story was told of methods 
used to write a policy for $100,000. Of 
course, the scheme outlined in this 
story was good in a single instance 
merely, but for the young Life Insur- 
ance agent to- suppose that this is the 
only scheme that will work is, of 
course, a great fallacy. Men of affairs 
such as the one described in this article, 
while loath to talk of Life Insurance, 
are yet a good deal more interested in 
it than they are sometimes willing to 
admit, and if the agent is diplomatic 
he-can inspire admiration for himself 
quite as successfully as did the writer 
of the story in question. He can excite 
a moving interest in his skill and re- 
sourceful method, so that instead of re- 
pelling a busy man, he will attract him, 
with the almost certain result of ob- 
taining the desired application. 

It is, of course, impossible to write 
down a formula that shall fit every 
case. The chances are that any for- 
mula that might be given would not be 
available in more than a single in- 
stance, for the reason that men differ 
so greatly. Persistency will answer up 
to a certain point, but not beyond that. 
A certain amount of self-confidence 
will be absolutely essential, and the 
Life Insurance agent must expect to be 
told almost universally by men whom 
he solicits that they do not want to be 
insured. 

Many women entering into this field 
have recently found it exceedingly 
profitable, but women agents find that 
diplomacy is quite as essential, in so 
far as they are concerned, as it is with 
their brothers. The fact that no finan- 
cial capita] is required is perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by the mental 
capital that must replace the mer- 
chant’s investment. The methods that 
are successful with an agent in a large 
city like New York, or Chicago, will 
not be suitable for use in small country 
places and vice versa. 


Sd 
Wipows are a class of persons 


who never dispute the value of life in- 
surance. 
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REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & 1 5c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65c TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER At cost 


GROCERIES, ETC. 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEYST., N.Y 


P. Oo. BOX 289 
TELEPHONE 2461 CORTLANDT 


DOMINICK & DOMINICK, 


BANKERS, 100 Broadway, N. Y. 
RECOMMEND THE 


© / Cumulative Preferred Stock 


— Of the — 


SEACOAST CANNING COMPANY. 
Largest Individual Packers of Sardines in the United States. 
Total Output in America is Over 100,000,000 Cans. 

Plants apes: in en ees Me. 
Total Issue, . - - $1,000,000 Pfd. 
ALREADY SOLD, - . - = $750,000 


Cash Capital, - ,000. 
ASSETS {Valuation i © oon 


nom stock ortenge. 3 pesterred cleo % 
os PER’ “te ia eee abalt iy 
Horne ‘6 P wit SI 
Piet, Ons tor te oy nor and interest annual 


Some of the samsung and DIRECTORS. 


Prest., FRANCIS 3.8 LEGGETT, Grocer, N. Y. 
Vice-Prest., F. P. MoCOLL,—Prest. American Key Can Co,, 


Chica 
Treas., T.F. WHITM ARSH,—Prest. Wholesale Grocers’ Ass"n, 


[NTINE, —Treas. Armour & Co., Chi 
URROWS. .—Libby, Mech ell & Libby, . Oe 
. NICHOLS,—Austin, Nichols & 
H. BURNHAM, Burnham & Morrill, Canned 
Goods, Portland, Me. 
oan PRESIDENT of the COMPANY, MR. FRANCIS H, LEG 
GETT, writes us that the net earnin: will average about BG 0, ~ 
0090, or 25 PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock, and * e is 
giving his personal attention to the affairs of the Sanaa 
PRICE 974% AND ACCRUED DIVIDEND. 


Special circular on renege 
For sale in lots to 





Transfers, Regist: 
WASHINGTON Trust Co., Nat’. SHOE AND Laxruee BANK, 
280 B’way, N.Y. 271 B’way, 





Pure As Crystal. 


WILKE REFRIGERATORS 


are lined throughout with % ” 
plate glass; all joints cemented 
with a water-proof cement; re- 
movable ice pan and drain; six 
models, ten sizes, three external 
finishes. Any size built to order. 
Plans and estimates free of charge. 


SALESROOM, 24 EAST 22d STREET, N. 





In this pa — you get both liquid and 


powder. is the Large Size. 
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The Beauty of AN ELGIN WATCH 


is not case-deep but goes straight through to thesprings and screws, the wheels and 





staffs and jewels, and all the rest. 


beauty and durability. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 


Perfection in the smallest detail makes Elgin 
watches The World’s Standard of accuracy, 
Full ruby jeweled. 


An £2 Bigin Watch im abwage has the word 
engraved on the works—fully 
eal Send for booklet. 


Elgin, Ill. 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High-Grade 
Goods ever offered in the United States for fur- 


nishing the home, It includes a full line of 


Our Standard for the 


Eddy Refrigerators, past quarter century 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully noched. and delivered free at station 


within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST., 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
ANTED.—Sept. 1«t, for permanent position, competent, 
experfenced woman bookkeeper able to assume full 


responsibiliry. Caiogs graduate preferred. Apply immediately 
Bursar’s Office, Byrn Mawr College. Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 


DrISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 

















ted with 


Sore 34) 


USE 





38 HATS UP-TOIATE. 


E. Willard Jones announces the opening 
of his Summer Straw Hats and light- 
weight French Soft Hats. Large line 
to select from, in exclusive styles, up- 
to-date, at most attractive prices. 


E. WILLARD JONES 


Late BIRD & CO. 
49 Nassau St. 





gf 299999999999999999999999999; 


f COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 






comb or a curler. Clip your 
veg’s hair. Clip the back of 
usband’s neck. Husband 







clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 
they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates **‘Kasy-Runni ng: . 
or send for illustrate ir- 
cular ..nd Prices, 








oe STRENGTH-GIVER 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE, 


For WOMEN, 
» CHILDREN 
and MEN. 
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READING NOTICES 


SUNSET PARK INN. 

The latest addition to Catskili Mountain Hotels is found in 
Sunset Park Inn, opened the 28th of May by Uhas. E. Leland, 
so well-known as proprietor of many of the best hotels in 
this count The Inn is strictly up-to-date in every par- 
ticular, and Sunset Park, according to Bishop Satterlee of 
Washington, “has the grandest views in the Catskill 
Mountains.” 

The New York office is in the Metropolitan Building, No 1 
Madison Avenue. 


REDUGED RATES TO BALTIMORE. 











Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Saenger- 
fest of the Northeastern Saengerbund. 


For the benefit of those desiring to attend the 
Twentieth ‘Triennial National Saengerfest of the 
Northeastern Saengerbund, at Baltimore, Md., June 
15 to 20, the Pennsylvania Railroad Coes will 
sell round-trip tickets to Baltimore from all stations 
on its lines, except Woodberry, Harrisburg and inter- 
mediate stations, Columbia, Frederick and intermedi- 
ate stations on the Northern Central Railway, Lan- 
caster, Harrisburg and intermediate stations, and sta- 
tions on the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
Railroad (exclusive of stations south of Townsend, 
Del., from which tickets will be sold), on June 13, 14 
and 15, good for return passage until June 22, inclu- 
sive, at rate of single fare for the round trip, plus 
one dollar. 

Side-trip tickets from Baltimore to Washington and 
return will be sold and good going June 18 and 19, 
at rate of $1.60 for the round trip. These tickets will 
be good to return within two days, date of sale in- 
cluded, and will be valid on all trains except the Con- 
eressional Limited.—Adv. 





161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 











Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 














Sore eve ° Dr! SAACTHoMPSONS EYE WATER 


THAT’S THE TIME 


When Proper Food Is Necessary. 





Proper food is never more necessary than when re- 
covering from a wasting sickness, when over-eating 
would be fatal and-yet the body needs nourishment 
and plenty of it. 

At this time the condensed food Grape-Nuts is 
shown to .\be one’s most powerful friend. Four tea- 
spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts and ‘cream will sustain a 
healthy man for half a day and a less quantity in 
warm milk wil) build up the convalescent wonderfully. - 
No stomach is too weak to digest and relish Grape- 
Nuts. “I was taken sick with Typhoid fever and 
every one who has had this disease knows how weak 
and lifeless a person feels when beginning to recup- 
erate, . 

“T’had to be very careful about my diet and could 
eat only very light foods. These did not seem to nour- 
ish me, and instead of getting better every day I was 
just at a standstill and every one began to fear a 
relapse. One day while lying in bed very much dis- 
couraged my sister, who was reading to me from the 
paper, read an article about Grape-Nuts, and we de- 
cided to send for a package. 

“From the very first meal of Grape-Nuts I began 
to improve, strength came in bounds and leaps, with 
the result that I was soon out of bed; my change for 
the better seemed ge ap Be gd oo My mind is 
clear and strong and my body sturdy. I am now en- 
tirely recovered.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There is a reason. 

A dessert that helps the body, that’s the thing! 
Any number of them in the little recipe book in each 
package of Grape-Nuts. 
—— 
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31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 
ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Office Rstablished 1871 lowa Falls, Towa. 




















xancerporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, ° * . , 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 


$2,000,000 
$11,981,522 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized 


to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 





LYMAN J}. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 


HENR*Y U. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 

ANSON PHELPS STOKEs, 
OHN CROSBY BROWN, 


CHARLEs 8. SMITH, 
Wm, ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, OFR 


DWARD COOPER, Wu. D, 


DAN, 


W. BaYarpD CUTTING, 


Wiuas H. MACY, Jr. 





Gustav H. ScHwas, 9 8S. KENNEDY, 
FRANK LYMAN, . O. ne 

GEORGE F.ViETOR, LewisCass LEDYARD, 
JAMES STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
JOHN CLAFLIiN, LYMAN J. GAGE. 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate... . 
SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK;' 


214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGA BANK. 


Dent Buy Mining Stocks 


= you see our complete 
Special Price List, 
Sent free on application. 
Save You Mone 
Yaqui, Treadwell, Cal icing 
and a thousand others. 
CATLIN & POWELL, 
No. 94—35 Wall St., New York. 


28th YEAR. 























UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
ORIENTAL BANK, 
at the close of business on the 23d day of May, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 


BORG GRO GNCNNNNE so kc cee ccdbccsdeccecccece $4,784,896.72 
GIUUEEED edonccccceccecegececdécccetotesoes 071. 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 
| PE rept ese 5S, 4 eed 467,695.05 
Due from approved reserve agents............ 368,288.55 
 ¢ f | = ppp Ee pyepremey es 80,000.00 
ST RSS Lica cccucctesescsseeseseese 52,162.60 
geocke GEE SD nn 0 cgbe 0c huetbdbéen déeéawe 348,150.00 
(As eC ne ebeeeeeherncicedesintescsace 753,286.06 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of a DG «atthe aimedetewte on 213,066.00 
Cash items, 
Bill and p Bi for the next day’s exchanges. 133,686.68 
Other items carried as cash................ 28,305.33 
WOE, 060 006iccdesebebinbesckdens eee oikes $7,226,608.91 
Capital stock paid 1 loa $600, 
lapital stock pa 2 Mn cGeu casenoncess 000.00 
GD Gs ccc ccc ch eissebevcdéncbcdweceeds 705,000.00 
Undivided predia, less current expenses ont 
COMES PRIS. cccccccccccccccccocvescece ° 137,780.84 
Sy Cnt. 60000000204006000004000%8046 4,026, 226.63 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 
GUE GRUNT Te cock td dc cesedesocsencccce 1,754,856.36 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
ED GUD Se bcc cncecedcesctcesccucass 745.08 
WED cccbdbewenesniede chadabes cngudacenecns 2,000.00 
Tot $7,226,608.91 


Wha n0nsbcetiasdngnesnesséeeednsabnceed 
STaTE or New York, County or New York, 88.: 
R. W. JONES, Jr., President, and GEO. W. ADAMS, 
Cashier, of the Oriental Bank, a bank located and doing 
business at No. 175 Broadway, in the city of New York, 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself, sa: that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, and they further say that the usual 
business of said bank has been transacted at the location 
required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), a 
not elsewhere; and that the above report is made in com- 


pliance with an official notice received from the Su ntend- 
ent of Banks, designating the 234 day of May, 1903, as the 
day on which such report on be made. 

R. ie + aay 


. JONES, Jr., 
GEO” “w. ADAMS, 
Revereliy, subscribed and sworn to by both “gngenente the 
27th day of May, 1908, before me, 
Notary Public. 


[Seal of Notary.] 












UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
at the close of business on the 23d day of ‘May, 1903: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..... Sse 6b/s cibned Fa weSeade $18,84 
QUEPEPATED 2 cvcces vce vessoceicnce ts cestiviccns 
Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and 
DEUENSS cocdnsescecccese 
Banking house and lot 
Socks and BB. ncocece 


ited States iegai tenders and circulating 
— of National banks. 


Cas viz. : 
Bills and checks for the next day’s qoten. 





8,108,281.01 

Other items carried as cash.........+s++0++ 095.91 

Dota, oe ei ere redid ivdecvedtscciocccss .- -$31,218,342.15 

LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in in cash............+++.- $1,500,000.00 
SE, Ml 0nb0cbagend 005.0 ukecest enenetelhe 3,000,000. 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and 

taxes pai aid. bp ieasecnocerbeccesccucehessestutas 573,547.45 

Due GOpGBRGOGOs « ov owes ceveccccccesccccoceses 15,992, 167.45 
Due trust compantes, banks, bankers, brokers 

and savings tanks pied sesvceeneubscmesves «++ 10,152,355.25 

Unpaid dividends. Ceaventudsleviss vveceche ave 272.00 

Batak. ccscvesrece Brey Ce er eT $31,218,342.15 


Statz oF New York, County or New YORK, 88.: 


WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank located 
and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall street, in the 
city of New York, in said county, being duly sworn, each for 
himself, says that the foregoing report, with the schedule 
accompanying the same, is true and correct in all respects, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they further 
say that the usual business of said bank has been trans- 
acted at = location required by the banking law (Chap. 
689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks, Ctenaine the 23d day 
of May, 1903, as the day on which such popert shall be made. 

WILLIAM a PERKINS, President. 
WALTER: M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn we by both deponents the 
26th day of May, 1903, before m 
CHAS. D. a og 





[Seal of Notary.] Public. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
PLAZA BANK, 
at the close of business May 23d, 1903: 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts.............. Scccscsesce $3,128,376.95 
NEED occ Segebbedc tie siginaccendicetret> 226.61 
Due from approved reserve agents...... eaanes 240,641.26 
SE SES w Ge tab cove 60 60scscesbecoesncene ° 14,262.04 
Stocks and bonds..........-ceseecceccevseses ° 17,940. 
Gate vines ops bh FS 06 de 00009 sotusbenree toecen 156,966.51 

nited States legai tenders and cireulating . 

notes of National banks...............+.. © 123,070.00 
Cash items, viz.: 

Bills and checks for the next day’s exchanges. 79.502.48 

Other items carried as cash.........-++++++ 18,759.37 

GS oe ino ed ddded ha teainc 0 bdacdedhe our cose $3,779, 745.22 

LIABILITIES. 

Sagttal stock ped Se errr esses $100,000.00 

a wey ecddpikeste+ocererteubtbnen<haes 100,000.00 
Un ys profits, less current expenses and 

CRMOS POR. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccscosece 139,407.15 
Due seaonitere be dewctesoceeccezeubesart aia 3,077,865. 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers 

end, caving. BORE. . «os ep>cewans+< é00p coteée 822,472.09 
Due Treasurer of the State of New York...... 40,000.00 

WOO isin cide dak db 0K0ks EGE Siss 2005 ebebce $3,779, 745.22 


Stats or New York, County or New York, ss.: 


W. M’MASTER MILLS, President, and E. M. CLARKE, 
Cashier, of the Plaza Bank, a bank located and doing busi- 
ness at No. 758 Fifth avenue, in the city of New York, in 
said county, being duly sworn, each for himself says that 
the foregoing report, with the schedule accompanying the 
same, is true and correct in all respects, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, and they further say that the 
usual business of said bank has been transacted at the 
location required by the banking law (Chap. 689, Laws of 
1892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report is made 
in compliance with an official notice received from the 
Superintendent of Banks. designating the 23d day of May, 
1903, as the day on which such report shall be made. 

W. M’MASTER MILLS, President. 

E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and — to by ee deponents the 


27th day of May, 1903, before coo. 
[Seal of Natary.] Metery, Public, New York County, 
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OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


100 Years at Present Location. 


42 WALL STREET 
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x Founders 

¢ OLIVER WOLCOTT, THOMAS STORM, JOSHUA JONES, JOHN SWARTOUT, 
* RICHARD VARICK, WILLIAM W WOOLSEY, ROBERT GILCHRIST, HENRY J. WYCKOFF 
‘§ PETER J, MUNRO, JOHN HONE, ISAAC BRONSON, ISAAC HICKS, 

4 JOSHUA SANDS, JOHN KANE, JAMES ROOSEVELT, HENRY A. COSTER. 
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By-laws written by ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


ORIGINAL CAPITAL, - $1,246,250 
Has Paid 199 Dividends, amounting to $14,765,162.51, 


CHARTERED AS A NATIONAL BANK 1865. 


Capital and Surplus, -  $3,401,703,91 


Offers favorable inducements to Business Houses, Corporations and 
Individuals, and invites their accounts. 
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9 Officers 

¢ ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President. 

~ ELBERT A, BRINCKERHOFE, Vice-President. 

+ WILLIAM B T. KEYSER, Cashier. 

+ SAMUEL S. CAMPBELL, Asst. Cashier. 
$ Directors 

$ JOHN A. STEWART, ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, 
BS ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, CHARLES D. DICKEY, 

= CHARLES STEWART SMITH, GEORGE SHERMAN, 

= GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, EDWARD HOLBROOK, 
DONALD MACKAY, ORRIS K. ELDREDGE, 

= JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN. 
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Work With Us Five 
Years and You'll Be 
Independent .¢ .¢ 


The headline of this advertisement sounds ex- 
travagant, but it comes to you from the largest 
real estate firm in the world—a firm whose finan- 
cial standing is respected and appreciated by the 
largest banks and financial institutions of this 
country—a firm whose sales in New York prop- 
erty throughout the United States amounted to 
over four and a half million dollars during the 
past fourteen months. 

The offer which will make you independent is 
the selling of our New York City lots in your 
community. Ours is a proposition which stands 
absolutely alone. As an investment it simply 
has no equal in the country, and every 
one who has ever taken hold of it with the ener- 
gy required to successfully carry on any business 
has made for himself thousands of dollars. A 
representative, away down in Alabama, whose 
name will be furnished on application, made over 
$10,000 in less than six months; another distant 
one made over $5,000 in a little town of 3,500 
inhabitants, and we have dozens who are now 
earning at the rate of $2,000 a year without in- 
terfering with their regular business. 

This offer should interest any man of ability 
and character. Our Alabama agent is one 
ef the most prominent lawyers in his 
State, and he did not undertake the selling of 
our properties until he had been to New York 
and satisfied himself beyond peradventure that 
all we claimed for our proposition was true and 
more than true. Several very successful 
agents are clergymen. We want high-class, 
capable and energetic representatives in every 
community—we do not want canvassers. Our 
business is conducted on a high plane, so that It 
appeals to the very best class of investors. An 
opportunity such as this is rare indeed. It en- 
ables you to associate yourself with a growing 
business—a business that is sure to develop into 
ractically a national institution—just as large, 
ust as strong and just as desirable as the great 
insurance companies. 

Your name and address will bring further par- 
ticulars. References will be required. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO. 


256-257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Department AI 





DIVIDENDS 


THE ATGHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York, June 8, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual dividend 
(being dividend No. 10) on the PREFERRED Stock of this Com- 
pany of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS ($2.50) per share 
parent aS hy 1, 1903, out of the surplus net income, to holders of 
*REFERRED Stock as registered at the close of the transfer 
books on June 80, 1%3. The transfer books for the PREFERRED 
Stock will be closed at 3 o’clock P, M. on June 30, 1908, and will be 
reopened at 10 o’clock A. M. on puget 8, 1908. 
Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PREFERRED 
Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York. 








International Paper Company. 


80 Broad Street, New York 
21ST REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
May 27th, 1908, 

The Board of Directors has this day decla the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (114%) 
on the Preferred Capital Stuck, payable July 1st, 1908, to : 
pened, Checuhel ders of record of June 18th, 1908. Checks will 

> matled. 

Transfer Books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 18th 
day of June, 1908, and reopen July ist, 1903. 


E. W. HYDE, Secretary 





INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn., -May 27th, 1903. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a quarterly dividend of ONE (1 per cent.) PER CENT. was 
declared on the preferred capital stock of this company, 
payable July ist, 1903, to the stockholders of record on 
June 5th, 1903. 

The Transfer Books of preferred stock will be closed on 
June Sth, at three o’clock P. M. and reopened on July 24d, 
1903, at ten o’clock A, M. Checks will be mail 


ed. 
GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 
MEETING 


THE MERGHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Merchants’ National Bank of the City of New York, held 
on June 2d, 1 , at its banking house, to commemorate 
its One Hundredth Anniversary, the following resolution 
was unenimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the Merchants’ 
National Bank of the City of New York commemorate the 
opening of the bank for business one hundred years ago 
this day. They aré mindful that for a century the bank 
has served with efficient fidelity those who have deposited 
their funds in its care, and those who for the furtherance 
of commerce and industry have sought its aid in loans and 
discounts; that it has taken an honorable part in the 
financial life of the City and of the Nation; that it has 
safely guarded and adequately returned the investments 
of its shareholders in its stock, and that its name is with- 
out reproach. 

They bear to-day in worthy esteem, and they hold up 
for the emulation of themselves and their successors, the 
good example of those men of wisdom and uprightness 
who guided its affairs to their present prosperity. 

Although a hundred years have passed since the career 
of the Merchants’ National Bank began, time has left in 
it no decay of age, but rather has matured in it the 
strength of youth, and as it emerges into its second century 
and their successors to its welfare. 

W. B. T. KEYSER, 


Cashier and Secretary of the Board. 
INSURANCE 


THE 1903 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
; of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$30,960,145.22 








Assets, Jan. ist, 1903, * 

Liabilities, « - . - « 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, « - “ - - 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-nholder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Blig., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 BROADWAY, = = = NEW YORK. 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., ~ President. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO. G@. WILLIAMS Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


JAMES R PLUM, .. Sages Leather. 
Pres’t Title Guarantce 
CLARENCE H. KELEY, {ca eneest ean 





Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 





$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 


Assets over - = > - 
Insurance in Force, over ~ 











The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S, FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 























P.D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. 
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TCTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist. 1003...$2,.534,084.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass, 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
3,504,606.32 

All forme of Life and Kndowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions J J upon all policies. 

Every policy bas endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entiticd by the Massa- 
chusetts Starute. 

phiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Uifice. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
ARBBUB. ois 5s cos .08, . ..$21,678,560.35 
LIABILITIES..........000-0-ceeccesessesecee- 19,281,299.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)........ $2,397,261.35 











Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





secre bh eteeteceeecees 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 








J. M. 


ALLEN, 
FRANKLIN, « « 


President. 


Vice-President 
Fr. B. ALLEN, . Second Vice-President 
PIERCE, «- « « - Secretary 
BRAINERD, a Treasurer 
MIDDLEBROOK, <- Asst. Secretary 


National, ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1903. 


Capital Stock, all cash ..... .......cceeeeeceseree $}: 9 
Re-Insurance Reserve. ..........scssseceseesecs - 3 Bal, 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.............. 33: 
Net Surplus.........csceseces Oedcccdsoccececescooces 1. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1908... .....0ss:0+eee2+--$G, 205,393 73 
JAMES NICHOLS, President 
B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 


L. F. 
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Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in pat em bay Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1902 : 
Premiums on Martine from ist January, 2908, t0 Hist December, 158. ee esececencernscsecosepeseesesccseeseseecses 
Promabems on Folletos mot marued off Int dewuazy, 1. eo vecnenseste : me : i 
Total Marine Premiums. ...........+++s00es ersccecseces 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902. 


dee mee ERI RIM BD *2793'508.008 


id during the hich estimated tn 101 and ProvioUS YORE. .esseeneene + once ee $288,509.68 
owes pal erg se yor he, rere a eocceces eee 


Less Salvages.......+. 
Reinsurances 


























Returns of Premiums and Exp 
SS) 











Other Real Estate and Claims a pany. Sdudesevcaeedesvénda sn dnimanitedee biieeisived bestGe bovoctcociscidancatmconices 


Premtum Notes and Bille Recelyabie........ 2... ...ccccec -o-ccccgesescccesepecesecccccesccscsoces sesseceessees evcce 
5 = the hands of European Bankers to pay losses under policies payable in foreign countries. . 


Six iz per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, Soe er ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1897 will be redeemed and ris to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on 
ope oe after Ling ie Cnet ot Feoruasy next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The "certificates to be produced at the 

and cancell 

A x idend of Borty » per Som, is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending Sist December, 1902, 

for which certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. snusTues. G STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


GUSTAV AMSTCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, FRANCOIS 5 LEGGETT. HICH, FSFDERIO 0 £, FARSORS, 


« N. BEACH WILLIAM E. DODGE OH 
RANCIS M_ BACON t, PRANDER WN. LOW grone Pye QUINTARD 
A. A. RAVEN, 


LLAM B. BOULTON, EWALD FLEITMANN, GEORGE H. wacr 

ca. j MENT A. GRISCOM, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, JOHN L. RI 
SOHN D EWLELT Lave. E, “MORTON, GUSTAV. B BCHW Wad 
ee... = CASS LEDYARD, PAKISH, ILLIAM G EL 


A. 4, RAVEN, President. vp estdent CORNELIUS, BLDEUT, 2a .Yieg: President 


— Per Day | Mutual Reserve Life 
dik co uintatec ty ake | MNsUrance Company 


daily to policy-holders by The 
Frederick A. Burnham, President 
pany of New York. Multiply 305, 307, 309 Broadway, « New York 


that bya year and the wonder StaTE or New York 
of the amount disappears when INSURANCE pets vogel 


ou learn how and where th 1, FRANCIS HENDRICKS 
y e€ e ance, DO HEREBY as Pa 
largest accumulation of trust pba ayo aged = Nor Yok 
; a has complied with all the requirem requirements of aw to Be 
funds in the world is invested, Seeves ttuthoriagd to on, on  reincorporation, 


the 
: ‘, Life Insurance as specified in the First Subdivision of 
as shown in “A Banker’s Will.” Section Seventy of Article II of the Insurance Law 
ee this —_, and that such business can properly 


: : . be entrusted to 
This book is sent on request. IN WITNESS WHEREOP, 1 have hereunto sub. 
Sis bY ate face oF oot 
This Company ranks = cate, at 
First~In Assets. {is 1.8, } <i. on the day and year first abo 


First—In Amount Paid Policy-holders. 1 FRANCIS HENDRICKS, * 
First—In Age. Superintendent of Insurance. 


Tue M Lire | 
HE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Total Assets, $5,741,678.70 


Company oF New York 
Paid to Policyholders and Bene- 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. ici 
Nassau, Cedar, William and Liberty Sts ficlaries Since Organization Over 


New York, N. Y. 4 FIFTY-FOUR MILLION DOLLARS 

















Mutual Life Insurance Com- 























